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MODESTY 


Prudence and common sense 


Shield of Chastity 


“pes is a topic that has a tre- 

mendously important bearing, 
not only on the family, but on 
the external and temporal happi- 
ness of every individual human 
being and on the welfare of so- 
ciety at large. I refer to the topic 
of chastity, and the means to pre- 
serve it. 


The importance of this topic is 
recognized, to a certain limited de- 
gree, even outside Catholic and 
religious circles and by the mod- 
ern secularistic mind. This is evi- 
dent in the ill-conceived campaign 
that is now going on for universal 
sex-instruction in the public 
schools. That campaign is based 
on the utterly false assumption 
that knowledge and _ information 
are all that anybody needs to be 
chaste. It seems to be part of the 
fatal trend of our times to take 
prerogatives that belong essenti- 
ally to the family out of the home, 
and to invest them in the state 
or an agency of the state. At no 
point could this be more disas- 
trous, as the American Bishops 
pointed out last year, than in the 
delicate, involved, intimately per- 
sonal matter of sex instruction. 


* Given at St. Louis National Catholic Conference 


on Family Life Convention, March 6, 1951 


Copyright, Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Indiana, 1951 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R.* 


The importance of the topic of 
chastity in the mind of the world 
is also evident in the fact that 
secular magazines are continually 
thrashing about in an effort to 
solve what they call the problems 
of chastity. Scarcely a month 
goes by without some prominent 
publication producing articles un- 
der headings such as these: “Does 
it Pay to Be Pure?”; “The Con- 
spiracy Against Chastity”; “The 
Problem of Unmarried Mothers,” 
etc. 

Now the strange fact is, and 
this is exceedingly important for 
any discussion of modesty, that 
the secularistic mind is concerned 
almost solely with the spectacular- 
ly tragic effects of certain forms of 
unchastity, while it is not in the 
least interested in chastity itself, 
as a necessary virtue for all in all 
the circumstances of human life. I 
say this is important, because there 
can be no point in discussing mod- 
esty until we have established in 
our minds the supreme and uni- 
versal importance of chastity 
which it serves. 

The attitude of the world seems 
to be that if only we could do 
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away with such things as juvenile 
delinquency, unmarried mother- 
hood, venereal disease, ugly de- 
generacy and rape, there would 
be no problem of chastity left at 
all. As a matter of fact, the world 
has adopted and promotes certain 
forms of unchastity, such as con- 
traception and multiple successive 
marriage, without recognizing the 
inevitable connection between 
these things and the breakdown 
of chastity all along the line. And 
in some of the very magazines 
that carry deploring articles about 
sex delinquency, one will often 
find inflammatory incentives to 
lust in the form of semi-nude and 
suggestive pictures of every kind. 
They lead their readers to the 
doorstep of impurity, and then be- 
wail the fact that so many of 
them step across the threshold. 
Therefore the only right ap- 
proach to the topic of modesty is 
through a reaffirmation and _ re- 
emphasizing of the universal im- 
portance of chastity, not merely 
for the sake of presenting sex 
crimes and tragedies, but for the 
eternal and temporal happiness of 
every immortal soul. We must 


start with three incontrovertible 
facts: 

1. The law of chastity is im- 
posed on every human being, and 
it binds him in public and in pri- 
vate, in marriage and outside of 
marriage, in youth and in old age. 
It is one of the serious laws that 
God has made, which means it is 
one on which the salvation of his 
soul depends. 


Reason makes this clear, from 
the merest study of the divine and 
necessary purposes of sex, and the 
obvious deordination of indulging 
its pleasures outside of and con- 
trary to its God-given purposes. 

Christ reaffirmed it in no un- 
certain terms. In regard to chas- 
tity in thought He said: “If any . 
man look at a woman to lust after 
her, he hath already committed 
adultry in his heart.” In regard 
to chastity of speech, He said: 
“Not that which goeth into the 
mouth of a man defileth him, but 
that which cometh out of the 
mouth of a man. . .”—to which St. 
Paul added, “But immorality aud 
every uncleanness .. . Jet it not 
even be named among you.” And 
in regard to chastity of deed, He 
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said, again through St. Paul: “For 
know this and understand, that 
no fornicator or unclean person... 
hath any inheritance in the king- 
dom of Christ and God.” 


The evil effects of unchastity, 
remote or proximate, private or 
public, spectacular or not, merely 
confirm the fact that it is a seri- 
ous violation of God’s law and a 
transgression of the right order of 
nature. 


2. The second fact that must be 
remembered is this: every human 
being (except the Immaculate 
Mother of God) has inherited a 
tainted nature, which manifests 
itself more intensively perhaps in 
inclinations to unchastity than in 
any other way. The resulting bat- 
tle with concupiscence is not lim- 
ited to a given age or state in life; 
it must be waged by all and at all 
times. 


3. And the third fact is that the 
weakness of human nature in this 
matter can be offset or replaced by 
strength only by following the nat- 
ural counsels of prudence and 
right reason, and by using the 
plentiful means of supernatural 
grace that have been provided by 
the Redeemer of the human race. 
The world uses neither. It does 
not use prudence, because it pro- 
vides a constant flow of incentives 
to lust. It does not use super- 
natural means for preserving chas- 
tity, because it ignores completely 
all that Christ gave to the world. 

Our task is thus clear: First, to 
love chastity for itself, as binding 
on all of us in all the public 
and private relationships of our 


lives, as necessary for our at- 
tainment of heaven. Second, to 
use prudence and common sense 
to protect it. Third, to use the 
supernatural means of prayer and 
the sacraments to preserve it. 


That brings us to the place that 
modesty holds in the hierarchy of 
virtues. Among the counsels of 
common sense and the dictates of 
prudence that must be followed 
for the defense of chastity, the 
virtue of modesty holds the first 
place. 


St. Thomas defines modesty as 
the virtue by which we rightly 
regulate our conduct in respect to 
those things that can lead to im- 
pure thoughts, desires and actions, 
in ourselves or in others. He ex- 
plains that, while chastity deals 
with the regulation of difficult 
things, powerful passions, strong 
desires for pleasure, modesty deals 
with the regulation of easy things, 
the remote and proximate occas- 
ions and conditions that lead to 
unholy desires. Experience abun- 
dantly proves that only one who 
practices modesty, i.e., self-discip- 
line in the easy things, has any 
right to expect the help of God 
for the task of self-control in the 
difficult things. To cast aside 
modesty and then to bewail the 
loss of chastity is not only folly, 
but a form of hypocrisy as well. 


Moreover, St. Thomas goes on 
to specify three areas of human 
life in which modesty must exer- 
cise its influence on those who 
wish to be chaste and to help 
others to preserve this virtue. 


First, in regard to dress and 
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clothing. In regard to clothing, 
modesty requires two things: 1) 
care that one does not make chas- 
tity difficult for self or others by 
one’s own mode of dress; 2) resis- 
tance to the styles and customs, no 
“matter how popular or widespread, 
adopted by others that are a dan- 
ger to chastity. 


It is not necessary here to enter 


into a discussion of the relativity 
of immodesty of dress. Some like 
to quote, or misquote, such max- 
ims as: “To the pure all things 
are pure,” or “One can become 
used to anything in matters of 
dress.” With but a slight knowl- 
edge of human nature, and an 
honest respect for the innate sense 
of shame with which every human 
being is endowed, one can with 
fair accuracy determine what is 
modest and what is immodest in a 
given circumstance. 


This much is certain. It is our 
task as Catholics, to make no com- 
promise with immodest beach and 
summer wear, no matter how 
many thousands make use of such; 
with immodesty decollete evening 
gowns, though such may be seen 
in the most fashionable and so- 
called respectable social gather- 
ings; with the immodesty of dress 
that has been a feature of tele- 
vision entertainment almost from 
the beginning; with picture maga- 
zines that exploit nudity and sug- 
gestiveness in almost every issue: 

It is the task of every truly 
Catholic family to inculcate such 
principles of modesty in its grow- 
ing children. 

Second, in regard to behavior 
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with others. 


It is an old saying 
that people never plunge into im- 
purity without having first cast 


modesty aside. Modesty of be- 
havior with others must, govern 
the circumstances and places into 
which one goes with others. There 
is such a thing as immodesty of 
place. Young people, for example, 
and older persons too, who in their 
company-keeping seek out the 
darkness, who park their car in 
out-of-the-way places, who trust 
themselves a second time to cir- 
cumstances and places that led 
them into sin before, are casting 
aside modesty and opening the 
way to impurity. 

Modesty of behavior with others 
also governs so-called expressions 
of affection. The kissing and em- 
bracing that so many defend under 
the name of affection is in reality 
but a surrender to immodesty that 
destroys the last defense of chas- 
tity in the soul. The kind of danc- 
ing that some lovers indulge in is 
but an invitation to the demon of 
lust to take possession of their 
souls. 


It is the task of the Catholic 
family to inculcate the importance 
of modesty of place and behaviour 
with others in all their teen-age 
children. 

Third, in regard to speech. Mod- 
esty demands that nothing be said 
to others with either the intention 
or the known possibility that it 
will lead to deliberate thoughts 
and desires of evil. 

The slightest brush with the 
world in which we live reveals 
the fact that for thousands of 
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people, unclean, suggestive, ob- 
scene conversation, remarks and 
stories are an integral part of their 
daily contact with others. These 
are the pagans, best described by 
St. Paul in these words: “Who, 
when they knew God, glorified 
Him not as God, wherefore God 
gave them up to a_ corrupt 


sense... 

It is sad, however, that there 
are so many Christians who have 
adopted the corrupt habits of pag- 
ans; sad that even in social gath- 
erings of Catholics, with young 
people present, you will often hear 
the same suggestive remarks and 
obscene stories that are the mark 
of pagans. 

Every Catholic, every Catholic 
family, needs to cling to the abso- 


lute ideal of modesty in speech. 
There is a time and a place for 
parents to talk to their children 
and to each other about the 
things of sex; but the topic must 
never be made a possible means 
of corrupting a soul, 


We Catholics are the last bul- 
wark of chastity in the world to- 
day. All around us, even in non- 
Catholic religious sects, compro- 
mises have been made on this 
important virtue and beautiful 
adornment of the human soul. 
We, therefore, have a high and 
sacred duty: it is that of showing 
forth the ideal in all the circum- 
stances of our lives. We shall do 
so if we keep modesty, in dress, 
in behavior and in speech, bright 
and untarnished as its shield! 


One Big Jerk 


The Sister-dentist was in her office one afternoon when a 
young man came in asking to have a tooth extracted. Sister 
examined his mouth carefully but could find nothing wrong. Still 
the man insisted on having the tooth pulled, and the more 
Sister tried to convince him that his teeth were sound, the more 
loudly he complained of pain. 
Sister pulled the tooth. One strong jerk and the molar was out. 


The patient jumped up from the chair, spat out a mouthful 
of blood, and grinning delightedly, made a dash for the door, 
leaving Sister to stare after him in open-mouthed bewilderment. 
A moment later he came in again leading a young woman with 


a badly swollen jaw. 


“Here, Sister,” he shouted excitedly, “here is my wife—the 
real patient. She has a very bad tooth but she was afraid to 
have it pulled. She didn’t believe me when I said you wouldn’t 
hurt her, so I had you pull one of my teeth first just so she 
wouldn’t be afraid. Now you can go to work on her.”—Mission 


Crumbs. 


Finally, in sheer desperation, 
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Mary’s Assumption 


God’s will came first 


Reprinted from Altar and Home 


“THE Assumption is the culmin- 
ating feast of our Blessed 
Mother. It is, as it were, the re- 
ward of a life well lived—lived in 
perfect conformity to the will of 
God. Christ once said His bread 
was to do the will of His Father. 
So Mary’s desire in life was to live 
for God. We have a wonderful 
example of Mary’s abandonment 
to the will of God in the words 
with which she addressed the 
angel at the time of the Annun- 
ciation. Her answer was simply, 
“Fiat,” “Be it done to me accord- 
ing to Thy word.” It was Mary’s 
great virtues: obedience, humility, 
love which enabled her to submit 
so willingly to the word of God. 
She became the Mother of God 
not because of herself she was 
anything, but because God freely 
gave her this privilege. Did not 
she herself say, “He that is mighty 
hath done great things to me”? 


Mary’s divine _ motherhood 
would have contributed nothing 
of profit to her unless she had also 
excelled in goodness and faith. 
This is verified in the words of 
Christ Himself. A woman in a 


crowd one day raised her voice 
saying, “Blessed is the womb that 
bore thee, and the breasts that 


gave thee suck.” Jesus answered 
her, “Yea, rather are they blessed 
who hear the word of God and 
keep it.” In making this answer 
Christ is not slighting His mother. 
He merely wishes to make clear 
to us that even to be the Mother 
of God is of no advantage to sal- 
vation unless accompanied by a 
life of virtue. For in nothing but 
our own virtues, succored by di- 
vine grace, can we hope for sal- 
vation. 


Mary received on the day of her 
Assumption the great reward of 
being taken up into heaven. The 
glory that is hers is beyond all hu- 
man speech. We cannot delve 
into the works of God and try to 
measure the glory which she has 
received. We can but say with 
St. Bernard that “nothing delights 
me more, yet nothing makes me 
tremble more, than to talk about 
the glory of the Virgin Mary.” Let 
us be satisfied with this—to know 
that her glory now is in accord 
with her dignity as God’s mother. 


And what was it in Mary that 
made her worthy of that great re- 
ward, the Assumption? The value 
of virtues lie in their practice. 
Mary’s virtues were exercised by 
the great trials which God visited 


MARY’S ASSUMPTION 


upon her: the flight into Egypt, 
the loss of her Son in the temple, 
the Cracifixion. God was pleased 
to try Mary in these ways that by 
her example we might have cour- 
age in our trials. We see how 
Mary obtained the happiness 
which she now enjoys, namely, by 
her resignation to God’s will. And 
there is no’ other way open for us. 
We may be partakers of her joy 
also, if we copy her virtues. 
When we read of the great vir- 
tues of Mary and the saints we are 
tempted to say in our hearts, 
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“These things are not for me. I 
could never be so holy.” No? But 
holiness is a reality. The means 
we have to become saints are also 
real. We have the Mass and the 
sacraments. But one thing is nec- 
essary on our part, we must open 
our will to the Will of God, and let 
His grace work within us. In 
this undertaking we must have the 
assistance of the Mother of God, 
for, though we know that in the 
flesh she has passed from us, we 
feel that in her heavenly glory 
she is still very near, helping us. 


Thorndyke 


“You're not going to saw away on 
that thing again tonight, are you?” 
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The Child and the Man 


Gentlemen—here’s your program 


Martin H. Work * 


| AST Fall the Cardinals, Arch- 

bishops, and Bishops of the 
United States issued a statement 
on what they believed to be one 
of the most critical problems of 
our contemporary world. Its sub- 
ject: “The Child—Citizen of Two 
Worlds.” This forceful, provoca- 
tive message was brought to the 
attention of the peoples of the 
world through national and inter- 
national press and radio facilities. 
Some acclaimed it as a document 
of great importance, a significant 
and urgently needed contribution 
to the whole field of child welfare. 
Some criticized it harshly, seeing 
in it a threat to their particular 
point of view or private interest. 
Those who view the child as a 
creature of God, subject to his 
parents, living in this world but 
destined for an eternal life in 
heaven, were among the former; 
those to whom the child is but a 
biological phenomenon, a soulless 
subject of the state, with a destiny 
no higher than the earth he walks 
on are among the latter. 


My particular point of interest 
in regard to the important docu- 
ment is this: What does it mean 
to Catholic men? What can they 


do to make effective the principles 
and policies set forth in its pages? 
The officers of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Men frequently are 
told by member groups: give us 
a program; one that is important, 
living, useful! Make it inspira- 
tional, current, and above all one 
that will have the complete bene- 
diction of our Bishops. The state- 
ment of the Bishops referred to 
offers such a program—a program 
not only for our lives as individu- 
als but as members of our organ- 
ized Catholic men. Let us examine 
at least a part of it here from this 
viewpoint. 


In the introduction to their 
statement the Bishops express 
grave concern for the future of 
the American way of life. For 
while we fight for freedom today 
—the spiritual roots of all human 
liberties are diseased and dying— 
and her children are growing up 
half nourished. “We need, there- 
fore,” in the thoughtful words of 
the Bishops, “to examine carefully 
what spiritual direction we give 
our children . . . The child must 
be seen whole and entire. He 
must be seen as a citizen of two 
worlds. He belongs to this world 


* Executive Secretary, National Council of Catholic Men 
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surely, but his first and highest 
allegiance is to the kingdom of 
God. From his earliest years he 
must be taught that his chief sig- 
nificance comes from the fact that 
he is created by God and is des- 
tined for life with God in eternity.” 


In one paragraph the Bishops 
draw the blueprint and lay the 
foundation upon which a program 
for Catholic men can be success- 
fully built. Permit me to quote 
it for you: 


“First of all, religion will arouse 
in the child a consciousness of 
God and of eternity. His vision 
will be opened out upon a super- 
natural world revealed by faith 
which differs from the world of na- 
ture his senses reveal. Thus he 
will discover a higher life than 
this daily one and a brighter world 
than he sees. Secondly, it will give 
him a continuing purpose in life, 
for it will teach him that he was 
made to know, love, and serve 
God in this world as the condition 
for meriting eternal happiness. 
Thirdly, it will induce in him a 
deep sense of responsibility for 
those rights and obligations he 
possesses by reason of his citizen- 
ship in heaven as well as on earth. 
Finally, religion will challenge him 
to sanctify whatever walk of life 
he chooses, and to seek and accept 
the will of God in whatever way 
it may be manifested. Thus, as a 
principle of integration, religion 
will help the child to develop a 
sense of God, a sense of direction, 
a sense of responsibility, and a 
sense of mission in this life.” 


Let us turn to the first of these 


and consider a few ways in which 
we can cooperate with the Bish- 
ops in carrying out this program 
in our own individual lives and in 
the activities of the organizations 
to which we belong, particularly 
to this diocesan council of Cath- 
olic men. What do we mean in 
saying that a child must develop 
a “sense of God”? It would seem 
from the text of the message that 
a “sense of God” means an “hab- 
itual awareness” of God which is 
vital to his full and complete 
growth. Now, what sort of “pro- 
gram” can be carried out to de- 
velop a “sense of God” in chil- 
dren? 


As parents and members of a 
family we can practice morning 
and evening prayers together, re- 
cite grace at meal time, the beau- 
tiful Angelus, the family Rosary. 
We can use the Sign of the Cross 
in a reverent and meaningful way. 
We can dedicate our homes to the 
Sacred Heart. We can make our 
children conscious of Our Lord, 
His Blessed Mother, and the fam- 
ily of saints by having in our 
homes statues, crucifixes and other 
religious objects. These are a few 
things that we can do as individu- 
als to promote this “sense of 
God.” 


As organizations we can supple- 
ment our individual efforts and 
vigorously campaign for the con- 
secration of every Catholic home 
to the Sacred Heart; promote the 
family Rosary, the block Rosary, 
and the radio Rosary. We can 
see to it that little children have 
available religious cartoons, com- 
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ic books, and songs instead of com- 
pletely secularized material of this 
nature. We can steal an idea from 
the Catholic women and encour- 
age shrines in every home. 

Let's de-canonize Hopalong 
Cassidy and, following the Bish- 
ops’ suggestion, teach our children 
to imitate Christ, “particularly in 
His obedience, patience, and 
thoughtfulness of others.” 

Thus far, we have been re- 
ferring particularly to pre-school 
days. But “little point would be 
served in intensifying the child’s 
awareness of God during his pre- 
school years, if later his schooling 
were to rob him of that.” In the 
full realization of this we Catholics 
have established our own schools 
at tremendous expense and sacri- 
fice. As parents this is our right 
and our obligation. As recently as 
1944 the supreme court of the 
United States confirmed it in 
those words: “It is cardinal with 
us that the custody, care and nur- 
ture of the child reside first in 
the parents whose primary func- 
tion and freedom include prepara- 
tion for obligations the state can 
neither supply nor hinder.” 

Thus it should be our individu- 
al and cooperative program to see 
that every child receives a Catho- 
lic education, either in a parochial 
school or where that is impossible 
through released time religious ed- 
ucation and vacation schools. It 
should not be necessary to point 
out the program that this opens 
up to Catholic men. Let us not 
forget that when the right of the 
religious schools to exist was first 
challenged in Oregon many years 
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ago it was met and defeated by 
virtue of an aroused Catholic pub- 
lic opinion amd a court sensitive 
to the natural rights of parents. 
The Oregon case has not been re- 
peated as such—but we have had 
in recent days the McCollum Case 
of Illinois in which our Supreme 
Court erected its own personal 
“wall of separation between church 
and state”—an interpretation of the 
First Amendment which if carried 
to its logical extreme, would mean 
not only no released time for relig- 
ious education, and no bus rides or 
free lunches, but it would mean 
also no chaplains for our boys who 
today are dying in Korea and in 
our Veterans’ Hospitals. We must 
be militantly alert to these secul- 
aristic anti-religious forces who 
would, without compunction, 
destroy our inalienable rights. 

The Bishops also express in their 
message a great and growing con- 
cern for the welfare of the child 
“who has been deprived of the 
care and support of his parents, 
by death, illness, or misfortune,” 
particularly in respect to those 
parts of our country where there is 
a trend to regard the whole field 
of foster care as falling within the 
exclusive province of governmental 
authorities. While recognizing 
that it is within the province of 
government to set minimum stand- 
ards, they state emphatically that 
“there is a definite place in Amer- 
ica for the voluntary agencies of 
mercy, particularly those operat- 
ing under religious auspices, which 
are equipped to guard and develop 
the religious life of the dependent 
child.” 
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Here is a real program of action 
for men. It calls on us to support 
our Catholic Charities not only 
with our dollars but with our time 
and energy as volunteers. If we 
spend five minutes with our direc- 
tor of charities, he will outline for 
us a year’s program in the field of 
child welfare alone. But whatever 
we do in this matter we must not 
fail to heed the warning of our 
Bishops. Be on the alert for the 
dangerous signs of governmental 
usurpation of the complete rights 
of caring for the homeless child! 


I think there is, even in that 
part of the Bishop’s statement 
noted, a program for men. I think 


there is a life time program that 
is clearly, kindly, and inspiringly 
placed upon our shoulders in these 
final words of our respected hier- 
archy: “For nineteen centuries, the 
Church has lingered lovingly over 
Christ’s tribute to the child: ‘Suf- 
fer little children to come unto Me 
and forbid them not; for of such 
is the kingdom of God.’” 

The implications of that tribute 
should be recognized by all who 
have care of the child. Theirs is 
the great vocation to show him 
that he is a citizen, not only of 
this world, but of the other world 
which lies beyond with God 
Whose kingdom is the kingdom of 
children. 


Under The Hood 


If you intended to buy an automobile and wanted to try it 
out, you wouldn’t take it out and run it only down grade. Almost 
any car will perform well when aided by gravity. The real 
test of a motor comes when it has to pull the car up a steep hill. 

There are many young people who seem to be good as long 
as the going is down hill. They do fairly well, too, on the level, 
as long as the road is smooth and there are no bumps to upset 
them. 


When they go up against a hard pull, they act like an 
automobile with a poor motor. They falter, cough, sputter, and 
knock. And finally they stall completely. They just don’t seem 
able to make the grade. 


Apply the same test to people that you would apply to an 
automobile. Don’t judge them on their performance on an easy 
and downhill road. Wait and see how they act when the going 
is steep and rough and all the way uphill. Then you will find 
out what kind of stuff they have under the hood.—Fr. Walter, 
0.S.B. 


An average of 120,000,000 pounds of crabs are caught in 
American waters every year. 
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A Short Story 


Smart OF Slouch 


Grace V. Schillinger 


A always told Norv ‘ny’ me 

never to do a lot of borrowin’ 
from folks when we grew up. She 
was always harpin’ about it. Now 
Norv — he’s eleven, two years 
older’n me—he promised right off 
that he wouldn’t. He always did 
that so Ma wouldn't be fussin’ at 
him. But me . . . well, I don't 
know . . . now, for instance—if our 
neighbors, the Borrowin’ Bunch as 
we called ’em, cause the whole 
bunch of ’em were always borrow- 
ing this or that from us—if they 
hadn't done all that borrowin’, we 
might never have got to keep Ol 
Slouch, the good hound dog that 
came to our farm. 

Pa didn’t say much one way or 
the other about keepin’ OF Slouch. 
(I called him that on account of 
the way he walked, sorta slouch 
one way, then the other, never 
could tell for sure which way he 
was a slouchin’.) Like I said, Pa 
always liked hounds and this new 
one was different than his five 
Black ‘n’ Tans. Ol’ Slouch was red 
all over; same kind of red like an 
Indian. 


But Ma said we couldn't feed 
even one more dog! I felt awful 
bad on account of he was the 
skinniest dog I ever saw ‘n’ I 
knew if he could get a few hunks 


of the corn bread Ma bakes every 
day for Pa’s dogs, he’d fatten up 
some ‘n’ look better. Course I 
knew a hound dog never does get 
full; he’d always have that sad look 
in his eyes like he was starvin’ to 
death by inches. But, you know, 
that OY Slouch dog looked real 
smart-like. ‘N’ he sure did like me 
a lot. I wanted to keep him for my 
own dog worse’n anything! 


So I started workin’ on Ma. In 
the meantime she said I could let 
him stay just one week. No longer! 


“You know, Ma,” I said, “this 
here dog is the smartest dog I’ve 
ever seen. He'll do anything I say. 
Now watch!” I'd been trainin’ him 
a little already in those first three 
days ‘n’ I thought if I could show 
Ma how smart he really was maybe 
she’d try ‘n’ stretch out that pan 
of corn bread so’s OF Slouch could 
eat too. We were settin’ in the 
kitchen ‘n’ I stood up by the screen 
door. 


“Go on outside, Slouch,” I said 
gentle-like. Pa says not to holler 
at hounds. OF Slouch put his 
skinny tail between his legs ‘n’ 
slunk under the table, gettin’ as 
close to the wall as he could. “Or 
else under the table!” I added real 
loud and quick-like. I don’t be- 
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lieve Ma caught on how he didn’t 
pay no attention the first time. 


“See how smart he is?” I said 
‘n’ reached under the table ‘yn’ 
dragged OY Slouch outdoors by the 
neck. 


From then on I was mighty 
busy teachin’ him stuff. He got so 
he’d do exactly what I said. Only 
it was always the second thing I 
told him that he’d do! Course I 
never found that out till it was 
almost too late. 


For instance, on the fourth day 
when I was gettin’ kinda worried 
about showin’ Ma, I told him to 
chase an ol’ hen out of her pansy 
bed. Pa’s dogs were all tied up. 
He said we'd let mine run loose 
on account of he’d be leavin’ in a 
few days. 


“Get that hen, Slouch,” I 
whispered it easy-like in one of 
his ears. But he lit out for OP 
Buzz, our gray tom cat ‘n’ chased 
him like crazy. “Or else get OP 
Buzz!” I hollered just as he run 
him up a tree. Ma was watchin’. 
Seemed like she was always watch- 
in’. I was nervous as Ol Buzz, 
thinkin’ she might catch on how 
he minded. 

On the fifth day (only had two 
days left to show Ma) here come 
one of the boys from the Borrowin’ 
Bunch. Just two cups of sugar, 
three quarts of flour, Pa’s hammer 
‘n’ a few nails was all they needed 
that day. 

“If their lazy Pa would work 
they would have things of their 
own!” I could hear Ma fumin’ 
while she hunted up the stuff for 


him. Me ‘n’ OF Slouch was settin’ 
on the back porch watchin’ him 
go back down the road. I saw a 
rooster scratchin’ in the pansy bed. 
“Get him, Slouch,” I said ‘n’ gave 
him a push toward the rooster. Ma 
was standin’ in the door behind 
me. OI Slouch gave one look at 
the rooster ‘n’ started down the 
road after the Borrowin’ Bunch 
boy, a barkin’ ‘n’ growlin’ some- 
thin’ awful all the way. “Or else 
chase that boy!” I yelled. He must 
have heard the dog comin’ cause 
he sure made some fast tracks. 


“Why did you make him chase 
the boy?” Ma wanted to know. 
Ma’s awful chicken-hearted. 

“Thought you didn’t want ’em 
borrowin’ from you all the time,” 
I said. 

After while OP Slouch came 
back. Then the telephone rang. It 
was the lady at the Borrowin’ 
Bunch place. “Funny thing,” she 
said to Ma, “when a person can’t 
even visit his neighbor without 
gettin’ the dog sicced on him!” 
Ma didn’t say much, Just hung up 
kinda quick-like. 

Next day the Mr. from the 
Borrowin’ Bunch came over to 
borrow Pa’s tractor for a few hours. 
“Can’t get mine started,” he told 
Pa. I knew the reason—he hadn’t 
borrowed any gas to put in it 
lately. OP Slouch eyed him funny- 
like. Reckon he was rememberin’ 
the stick of wood the man threw 


‘ at him when he was walkin’ 


through their barnyard two days 
before that. 

“Get to the house, Slouch,” I 
whispered. But he had a different 
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idea. He was walkin’ towards the 
neighbor. “Or else chase him 
home,” I said kinda off-hand-like. 

OY Slouch got between the 
neighbor ‘n’ the tractor ‘n’ stood 
his ground. He wouldn’t let him 
get on our tractor. The more the 
Borrowin’ neighbor got mad ‘n’ 
yelled at him, the more Pa 
laughed. ‘N’ the meaner that dog 
got! How that OF Slouch knew Pa 
didn’t want to lend him the tractor 
all the time was more’n I know. 


But, like I said, he was awful. 


smart. Finally the neighbor man 
gave up ‘n’ went home without 
the tractor. 

The Mrs. called Ma up ‘n’ said 
they were never going to set foot 
at our house again! Course Ma 
didn’t know about the tractor deal 
so I told her. I was settin’ by the 
table with OY Slouch settin’ on 
my feet ‘n’ lookin’ sad. I was 
wonderin’ if he smelled that corn 
bread Ma just took out of the 
oven before we came in. 

“Tve been thinkin’, Jim,” Ma 
said. She looked mighty serious- 
like. “About that dog . . .” She 
took a knife ‘n’ began cuttin’ the 
big pan of corn bread into squares, 
‘n’ my dog was watchin’ ‘n’ lookin’ 


sadder all the time. Ma turned her 
back a minute. I couldn’t see what 
she was doin’. “You've taught him 
to mind real good, Jim,” she said 
but she sounded like she was 
laughin’ inside at me ‘n’ OI’ Slouch. 
It was all for nothin’ then, I 
thought. He’d be a leavin’ any day 
now. I could feel his skinny ribs 
diggin’ into my legs. 

“Go on outside, Slouch,” she 
said real low-like. Her back was 
still turned away from us. OI 
Slouch just set. Dug his ribs in 
harder. I pushed on him some but 
he just kept on settin’.. I was 
breathin’ so hard I almost choked. 

“Or else eat this corn bread ‘n’ 
milk!” she ordered kinda loud-like. 
She set the dish down on the 
kitchen floor. None of Pa’s dogs 
got to eat in the kitchen. Ol 
Slouch did what she said. 

I felt like I had somethin’ or 
other in my eye. Dusty weather, 
we was havin’. 

“Gee!” I said. 

Ma turned around ‘n’ looked out 
toward the barn. Guess a little 
dust must have blowed in her eye 
too. I saw her lift her apron up to 
her face once. 


Be a Christian gentleman, with scorn for what is vicious 
and dishonest; and for bullies who like to hurt others. Always 
have consideration for the weak. 

In the midst of his labors as Prime Minister of England in 
World War I, David Lloyd George was asked: “How do you 
manage to keep fit under all the pressure of this work and 


worry?” 


To this the little Welshman replied: “Oh, with me, a change 


of trouble is as good as a vacation.” 


The Pope Likes 


Family Study Clubs 


JOSEPH A. BREIG 


A syndicated column 


| WAS immensely pleased when 

Pope Pius XII gave his full ap- 
proval to study clubs—especially 
study clubs meeting in the homes 
of members—and called them an 
important part of Catholic Action, 
and urged pastors to encourage 
them in every way possible. 

In a paradoxical sort of sense, 
however, kam almost sorry that 
the question is settled, because for 
a great many years I have been 
having an enormous amount of 
fun out of a running debate on the 
subject. And now the debate is 
ended. 

People without number have 
insisted that study clubs could not 
be Catholic Action. One of their 
arguments was that studying the 
Faith is not the same as acting 
the Faith. Now on the surface 
this seems rather persuasive, but 
I hold that it isn’t. 


My learned opponents never 
tired of quoting to me the injunc- 
tion that Catholic Action consists 
in observing a situation, judging 
what to do about it, and then 
doing it. But they never seemed 
to be listening when I replied that 
in the case of study clubs, the 
members have observed that they 


need to understand their Faith 
better; have judged that the way 
to understand it better is to study 
it; and have proceeded to carry 
that judgment into action. 


It has seemed to me that a great 
many American Catholics equate 
the word “action” with the word 
“activity,” and do so mainly in a 
kind of physical sense. It has 
struck me that they did not feel 
that any action was taking place 
unless there were results which 
could be weighed or measured or 
expressed in statistics. 


However that may be, we now 
have it on the word of the Holy 
Father that study clubs are indeed 
part of Catholic Action and should 
be enthusiastically encouraged. It 
may be that out of my own ex- 
perience of some dozen years in 
this work, I can make some ob- 
servations helpful to those who 
might wish to engage in such 
work. 


Certainly the first thing about 
Catholic Action is that it must be 
Catholic. But Catholic Action will 
not be Catholic if the participants 
do not sufficiently understand their 
Faith, and if they have not first 
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been formed in the Christian mold, 
intellectually and spiritually. 


Now this intellectual and spir- 
itual formation is precisely what 
study clubs, with their studies and 
prayers, are intended to provide. 
It is not a job that can be done, 
normally, in a few months or a 
year. My observation has been 
that usually a minimum of three 
years is required. 


I have also found that it is wiser 
not to be in a ferment to get out 
and get going on doing something. 
The members of all the study clubs 
with which I have been associated 
have found that as a matter of fact, 
God puts certain works in their 
hands to be done just at the time 
that they are sufficiently prepared 
to do them. Patience, after all, is 
a great virtue; and prudence is the 
virtue underlying all virtues. 


Study clubs also, it seems to 
me, should be suited to their 
membership. Thus a study club of 
young unmarried people will dif- 
fer in important respects from a 
study club of older married folks 
with children. 


The younger group will often 
produce, for instance, splendid 
Christian marriages; the older 
group will develop families into 
Christian families. 


I believe that there is a great 
future in store for study clubs of 
husbands and wives who meet 
together in one another’s homes. 
Nothing is more important in this 


age of history than that the family 
be strengthened. And the first 
thing that must be done to 
strengthen it is to deepen the Faith 
~—and the hope and charity—of 
fathers and mothers. 


The mutual Christian formation 
of husbands and wives which re- 
sults from parent clubs has a 
peculiar value. It eliminates mis- 
understandings and cross-purposes, 
and unites husband and wife spir- 
itually, as they should be united. 
Further these study groups create 
circles of Christian families which 
by their association with one an- 
other strengthen and deepen the 
Catholic family tradition. 

The effect upon children is in- 
calculble. We know What harm a 
cursing or drunken father, or a 
nagging and shrewish wife, can 
create in the souls of children. 
Conversely, immense good can be 
done for children who see groups 
of Catholic parents gathering in 
their homes to study the Faith, to 
talk about it, and to be Christianly 
sociable with one another. 

The youngster who discovers 
that Christianity is a thing so in- 
teresting, so exciting, so important 
that his parents and other parents 
devote evenings to its study, will 
approach his own religious forma- 
tion with a new awareness, a new 
receptivity, and a new enthusiasm. 
And this is Catholic’ Action; and 
I am happy that the Holy Father 
has said so, even if I can’t go on 
enjoying the great debate about it. 


The average tree drinks in four barrels of water daily during 


the growing season. 


Bargain Paradise 


If you know 


WHERE and WHEN ... 


Mary Byrne Elliott 


“THE female bargain hunter has 

long been a profitable and 
therefore tempting target for cari- 
caturing cartoonists. Arms flaying 
with the ferocity of meat cleavers, 
two inch fingernails sharpened to 
ice-pick points, the little home- 
maker supposedly reverts to the 
law of the jungle when confront- 
ed by competitors over a counter 
of bargain nylons. 


Although these satirical sketches 
have an honored place in popular 
humor, the truth of the matter is 
that the best bargains and biggest 
savings are not always found at 
bargain counter scrimmages. 


The juiciest buys and greatest 
discounts are often made on mer- 
chandise that hasn’t been adver- 
tised at all. 


The trick in taking advantage 


of these buys (which are sometimes 
so good as to seem like taking ad- 
vantage of the dealer) is in know- 
ing where and when. In_ short 
where you'll be the most apt to 
find your particular needs, and 
when you'll find them at a price 
you can afford to pay. 


Many shoppers with middle- 
priced pocketbooks feel that 
swank, rather exclusive stores are 
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out and out prohibitive. That is 
where they are wrong: Some of 
the best bargains I ever got... 
and in my time I’ve gotten some 
dillies . . . have been purchased 
at give-a-way prices from upper 
bracket stores. Getting prejudiced 
against a store because the show 
window would photograph nicely 
for Harper’s Bazaar might be one 
way of talking yourself out of 
some real “finds.” Come clearance 
time and you'll be surprised how 
happy the owners are to have you 
come in and pick up a $14.95 hat 
for as low as $1 or $2 and bless 
you for it! 


For the very reason that these 
stores cater to a discriminating 
clientele they can’t afford to show 
their merchandise a second sea- 
son. Many of them hold two such 
sales annually. They rightly fig- 
ure five bucks in-the-hand is bet- 
ter than five unsalable hats in the 
storeroom. 


Gals with an eye to fabric and 
line, who don’t mind snipping off 
some tell-tale ornament that 
“dates” a hat or blouse, can do 
worlds to perk up their wardrobes 
—often for the unbelievably small 
sum of from two to five dollars. 


Recently I attended one of these 
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semi-annual clearances at a fash- 
ionable children’s store. Ordinar- 
ily I can’t afford to go in the place, 
but at clearance time some of their 
items for children are actually low- 
er than variety store prices. Like 
most of the better stores a bargain 
here is really a bargain. When 
these people clean house they 
don’t give you a $3.98 pair of 
pajamas for $3.79 and call it a bar- 
gain. They give you $3.98 paja- 
mas for $1! At present prices that’s 
giving it to you, period! 

Again I repeat the trick is in 
knowing your stores. One wise 
grandmother who attended this 
same sale wrote out a check for 
a little over $21, picked up two 
bulging packages and triumphantly 
announced, “Well, I’ve got my two 
grandchildren outfitted for another 
year. I never miss this sale!” 


She did not of course mean that 
her $21 purchase would clothe 
her grandchildren completely. 
Shoes, etc. would naturally be 
extra. What she meant was that 
she laid the backbone of their 
wardrobe with her yearly sale 
purchases. 

Any mother knows that to get 
two giant size packages of chil- 
dren’s underwear, pajamas, play- 
clothes, and 4 or 5 dresses can 
hardly be done for $50 at today’s 
prices. 

An early arrival is absolutely 
necessary for the shopper who is 
out to profit from the exceptional 
buys to be had when one of the 
higher bracket stores announce a 
sale. Only a few of the really 
special items are to be had. By 
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ten oclock in the morning the 
uninitiated shopper would swear 
my “give-a-way” bargains are only 
a dream. The counters are that 


bare. 


Another source of priceless finds 
for the bargain hunting homemak- 
er are the various, unprosperous 
looking emporiums, and the cheap 
off-brand types of stores usually 
described as “junky.” The proud 
will tell you they wouldn't be 
caught dead in them. This fault 
“that goeth before a fall” is prob- 
ably the only thing that keeps 
some of these step-children of the 
main street merchant from being 
stampeded. Some of their bargains 
are that good. 

Catering to a catch-as-catch-can 
type of trade they display their 
various and sundry articles by pil- 
ing them high on a conspicuously 
placed table. This jumbled mass 
often turns out to contain a bar- 
gain hunter’s bonanza. 


Those who turn up their noses 
may do well to lower their stand- 
ards a bit and go in for a look 
around. Otherwise they might be 
turning down some badly needed 
merchandise they can’t afford else- 
where. 


The general public doesn’t real- 
ize that these garish looking stores 
are often clearing houses for the 
shopworn, and left-over merchan- 
dise of first-rate department stores. 
Often just the willingness to laun- 
der a garment, like a shirt or 
blouse, will get it for you dollars 
cheaper. 

Last but not least among the 
answers to the bargain shopper’s 
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prayer is the small town depart- 
ment store. In a way it’s in the 
same position as the elite city 
store. With a trade that becomes 
familiar with the entire stock two 
weeks after shipment, the mer- 
chandise needs to keep rolling, if 
the store is to maintain an up-to- 
date reputation. 

It might be well worth a home- 
maker's time and gasoline to do a 
little reconnoitering of the small 
towns surrounding her home base. 
It could turn out to be a great 
source of financial savings for 
many years. 

The best example of the possi- 
bilities offered by suburban depart- 
ment stores concerns a purchase 
made by a friend of mine. 


For years my friend and her 


husband struggled along living on 
a very close budget. Caring for 
the needs of several growing chil- 
dren kept the family grindstone 
pretty busy. Finally the day came 
when my friend’s husband bought 
her a_ beautiful, long dreamed 
about, fur coat. Immediately she 
set out to shop for accessories. 


Everything had to be just right 
so she selected. each article care- 
fully. Hat $18.95; gloves $8; 
shoes (may I never attend another 
sale if I’m not telling the truth!) 
shoes; fifty cents! 


They were grey suede casuals, 
beautifully cut and exactly what 
she wanted. She had found them 
on a “junk” table in a small town 
store near her home. Apparently 
it was not one of the suburban 
stores that take pride in keeping 
the stock fresh, because my friend 
claimed the store had kept the 
shoes so long they'd gone out of 
Style and come back in again! 


My friend’s big coup just goes 
to show that bargains are where 
you find them and there’s prac- 
tically no limit as to how big they 
can get. 


With food prices going up and 
clothing budgets coming down 
homemakers are widening their 
horizons and learning to look for 
bigger and better bargains as 
they've never looked before! 


Starting To Boil 


My little sister, aged nine, was petting our cat by the 
fireplace one night, when the cat began to purr contentedly. All 
of a sudden my sister jumped and pulled the cat over to the 


far side of the room. 


“What’s the matter?” I asked. 
“We had to get away from the fireplace,” sister said. “Kitty 
was starting to boil.”—Evelyn Dwyer ; 


The best definition of money—Money is the universal pass- 
port for everywhere except to heaven; and the universal provider 
for everything except for happiness. 
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The Modern 
Adolescent 


Muck is said and pictured to- 

day in both magazines and 
movies giving us the impression 
that modern adolescents are de- 
teriorating mentally and morally. 
Figures on juvenile delinquency 
are quoted indicating a rising tide 
of juvenile crime, disobedience, 
drunkenness, sexual perversion and 
burglary. Too many of us too 
readily conclude that all youth 
are like that—less virtuous, not as 
home-loving, not as respectful as 
young people were when we were 
adolescents. 


We read lamentations such as 
the following: “Young people no 
‘longer obey their parents; our 
earth is degenerate in these latter 
days, the end of the world is mani- 
festly drawing near.” But we fail 
to recognize that distance always 
lends enchantment to the view. 
This very jeremiad was written 
over 6,000 years ago, found carved 
on a clay tablet in the Mesopotam- 
ian Valley. Years later Socrates 


wrote in a similar vein complain- 
,ing how adolescents “now love 
luxury, have bad manners, con- 
tempt for authority, disrespect for 
elders, contradict their parents, 
tyrannize over their teachers.” 


It is not uncommon for parents 


Help him ‘grow up’ 


Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D. 


as well as other adults to turn 
back wistfully to their own adol- 
escence and view their youthful 
conduct through rose-colored glass- 
es and the softening mist of mel- 
lowing years, concluding, “We 
were never like that when we were 
young!” 

It is my conviction that mod- 
ern adolescents are fundamentally 


‘wholesome; perhaps the best lot 


that have ever blessed this earth. 
Modern teen-agers are generous; 
they are frank; they are zealous; 
they have a wealth of enthusiasm 
and drive and energy. Hence my 
first point: young people today 
are fundamentally wholesome; 
down deep they possess an abund- 
ance of good qualities which too 
many of us fail to recognize and 
utilize. 

One of the most common com- 
plaints of youth of high-school age 
is that adults do not understand 
them. No single fact is more ar- 
resting than the large number of 
adolescents who feel that their 
parents fail to understand them. 
Nearly 50 per cent of our Catholic 
teen-age boys claim that they are 
misunderstood by their dads. 
Nearly one out of every three says 
the same about his mother. And 
nearly one in every four of our 
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Catholic teen-age girls says her 
mother does not understand her. 


These figures are arresting be- 
cause we do not trust nor follow 
the advice given by someone 
whom we feel does not understand 
us. Parents occupy the number 
one position for influencing and 
guiding their teen-age sons and 
daughters but unwittingly cut off 
every avenue of influence if, by 
their words and actions, they con- 
vince their adolescent offspring 
that they do not understand them. 


Actually only four out of ten— 
less than half—Catholic adolescent 
boys consult their fathers on their 
personal problems. Only six out of 
ten confide in their mothers, al- 
though this is true in seven out of 
ten cases with girls and their moth- 
ers. 

Adolescents complain that their 
parents do not know them well 
enough, do not know the difficul- 
ties they have to face in this mod- 
ern age, do not know their wants 
and needs, do not realize they are 
grown-up—“treat me like a child,” 
are not chummy with their son and 
daughter, are old-fashioned in 
some of their ideas. In seven out 
of ten cases adolescents place all 
of the blame on their parents for 
not being understood by them. 


To understand this situation we 
have to understand the psychology 
of adolescence itself. The out- 
standing need of the teen-age boy 
and girl is sympathetic under- 
standing. And the basic reason 
for this stems from the central 
phenomenon of adolescence: the 
establishment of the ego. By that 
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I mean that the adolescent is in 
the process of establishing a new 
self, of developing a concept of 
himself as a person apart from 
everything and everyone else. 


As a child he was more or less 
part of his total environment. 
There was no fine line distinctly 
separating himself from parents 
and others who cared for him. So 
many things were done for him. 
He shared as the parent himself 
with the results of parental efforts. 
There was little need for plung- 
ing out on his own. He has been 
quite dependent. But now he must 
become accustomed to standing 
on his own feet, making his own 
decisions, bearing his own respon- 
sibilities. 

As he becomes more and more 
aware of the necessity of living 
his own life and of being respon- 
sible for himself, he is likely to 
experience keen feelings of loneli- 
ness. Consequently the deeply 
felt need of a close understanding 
friend in whom he can confide, 
and on whom he can lean for sup- 
port and encouragement. 


Other factors which stem from 
change and insecurity, two pri- 
mary characteristics of adoles- 
cence, tend to render the need for 
sympathetic understanding _ still 
more acute. The adolescent is 
passing through a period of un- 
even physiological growth and 
mental development which brings 
to him hitherto undreamed of ex- 
periences and ideas. New emo- 
tions sweep over him. He is some- 
what frightened by them just be- 
cause of their newness to him. 
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These internal changes plus the 
changes that he thinks he per- 
ceives in the world about him 
leave him with a disturbing feel- 
ing of insecurity. Even the nat- 
ural changes which all of us ex- 
perience in our rapidly changing 
world are more severe for the adol- 
escent, for things do not look the 
same to him this month as they 
did last. Because of his develop- 
ing mind he has become capable 
of catching deeper insights and 
grasping new relations which pre- 
viously were beyond his mental 
grasp, thus now appearing in a 
changed light and possessing new 
meanings. Thus, from the fact of 
change so characteristic of adol- 
escence grows another characteris- 
tic so common in adolescents, feel- 
ings of insecurity and uncertainty, 
which emphasize the need for 
sympathetic understanding. 


Failure on the part of parents 
and other adults to understand 
these three natural phenomena in 
adolescence; change, feelings of in- 
security, and the establishment of 
the self, is one of the principal 
causes of failure in correctly judg- 
ing and understanding teen-age 
youth. 

Adolescents are fickle, change- 
able, unstable. They shift ground 
rapidly: today enthusiastic over a 
new project, tomorrow bored with 
anything that even resembles the 
work. One time he is friendly and 
considerate, the next selfish and 
silent. He forms friendships read- 
ily, swearing undying allegiance 
to his newly found friend, but 
next week is off with a different 
companion. Today he is meek, to- 
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morrow he is haughty, boastful, . 
stubborn. What was admirable 
and lovable today might appear 
disgusting and detestable tomor- 
row. This is the type of conduct 
that puzzles adults. 


Why are adolescents so fickle 
and unstable? The answer is: sim- 
ply because they are adolescents. 
If an adult acted this way hg 
would rightly be regarded as pecu- 
liar and abnormal. But not so ado- 
lescents. Such changeable con- 
duct is typical of adolescence; it 
is normal and natural, and not 
due to any maliciousness or per- 
versity of conduct on the part of 
teenagers. 


Because the adolescent is un- 
certain of so many things, above 
all of himself, he forms friendships 
most readily—he feels the need of 
someone to cling to. But then he 
abandons them in short order be- 
cause they prove incapable of sup- 
plying the security for which he 
longs. 


Why is changeableness so char- 
acteristic of the adolescent? Be- 
cause of the changes going on 
within him. He is merely mani- 
festing his subjective reactions to 
both these changes as well as to 
his feelings of insecurity and un- 
certainty consequent upon these 
changes. 

It is this basic fact of uncer- 
tainty that underlies much of the 
changeableness, apparent fickle- 
ness and the so-called peculiarities 
that irritate adults in their dealings 
with the adolescent. Until a def- 
inite idea of the self is formed 
and the adolescent’s status as an 
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adult is established, he lives in a 
borderland of uncertainty, with 
overhanging clouds of doubt and 
fear darkening his path, giving 
the world itself an air of change 
and mystery. For this he is de- 
nounced roundly and sometimes 
punished severely and in most cas- 
es unjustly. 


Unless we adults understand the 
psychological causes for the adol- 
escent’s fickle and rather annoy- 
ing behavior, we are likely to find 
it quite difficult to bring to the 
adolescent that sympathetic pa- 
tience and understanding attitude 
which is the prime requisite for 
exerting an influence over him. 


Another fact in the psychology 
of the adolescent which many of 
us fail to appreciate is the neces- 
sity of the adolescent’s self-asser- 
tive thrusts in his efforts at estab- 
lishing emotional independence. 
It is essential that we understand 
this problem for it is the source of 
the greatest confusion, unhappi- 
ness and misdirected efforts not 
only on the part of the adolescent 
but of us who want to help him 
as well. The process of dissocia- 
tion from childhood dependencies 
and the establishing of new rela- 
tionships outside the family is cru- 
cial, and necessary. 

To build a self less dependent 
on his parents, the adolescent must 
challenge himself constantly with 
new experiences. Consequently 


he experiments with himself and 
his environment by forming new 
friendships, by developing new 
and absorbing interests in science, 
daydreams, 


machines, dancing, 


music, in problems centering 
around religious, political, philoso- 
phical, psychological, humanitar- 
ian and social issues, by adopting 
a flare for loud clothes and pecu- 
liar mannerisms, by rejecting so- 
cial standards and parental advice 
and even arguing about religious 
values. 


It might be only a tempest in a 
teapot but for the adolescent it 
takes on the significance of a ma- 
jor revolution, for he feels that 
he must arrive at values and prin- 
ciples on his own even though in 
the end they may come very close 
to the values and standards held 
by his parents. 

In his efforts to establish self- 
reliance the adolescent may re- 
ject parental help and understand- 
ing, although at the same time 
craving it. Hence the conflicting 
character of the adolescent. If he 
accepts parental advice, or sub- 
mits to parental control, he feels 
that he is being thrown back to 
childhood and into the too famil- 
iar dependency from which he is 
trying to escape. He feels the 
need of help in becoming self- 
reliant, while at the same time 
feeling that if he accepts such 
help he will be defeating himself. 
So he continues testing his new 


powers in his expanding social 
world. 

Some of these experiments 
prove dangerous, but it is the only 
way he can learn to stand on his 
own feet and escape being saddled 
with feelings of difference for the 
rest of his life. Testing of reality 
and of himself in the real world 
of adults instead of the make-be- 
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lieve world of games and toys is 
necessary if he is to acquire a ca- 
pacity of self-direction during his 
teen years. 

Self-assertion of this experiment- 
al nature frequently arouses oppo- 
sition as well as threats of punish- 
ment on the part of adults. Faced 
with this situation the adolescent, 
honeycombed with feelings of in- 
security, finds it quite easy to 
swing from parental love to open 
defiance and even repudiation of 
the do’s and don’t’s of his parents. 
The slightest frustration can set off 
a current of aggressive or negativ- 
istic conduct, and this because the 
adolescent is in an unsettled state 
of internal reorganization and of 
uprooted family relationships. 

Parents who coldly blame the 
adolescent for such contradictory 
and defiant conduct, and adopt 
a passive attitude, saying “Let him 
help himself if he doesn’t want to 
listen” or saying “even the worst 
storm passes” are unfair to the 
adolescent. He is excitable, flighty, 
moody, unstable, suggestible, ex- 
tremely sensitive because of the 
natural changes of adolescence for 
which he is not responsible..- 

As a result of these changes he 
feels insecure. He cannot rely on 
himself for his self is as yet not 
firmly established; it is still a 
nebulous floating something. Con- 
sequently he needs help in work- 
ing his way toward self-reliance 
and emotional maturity. He has 
to learn gradually how to cope 
with opposition and his impulses 
of defiance. Parents must not 
confuse inactivity and indifference 
with patience and tolerance. 
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Adolescence has its definite task 
to fulfill in the development of the 
individual; if this is not accomp- 
lished during the years of its biolo- 
gical designation, it will be made 
up later, if at all, but only with 
great suffering and sacrifice. Keep- 
ing this in mind, adults will be 
able to maintain a reasonable and 
understanding attitude in dealing 
with adolescents and thus create 
those favorable conditions condu- 
cive to influencing and helping 
them achieve full adult status. 


An outstanding characteristic of 
a desirable home for adolescents is 
the presence of parents who will 
encourage their children to become 
adults. Between the ages of twelve 
and twenty an individual must 
change from a child dependent 
upon his home to an adult suf- 
ficiently detached from his par- 
ents to establish a successful home 
of his own. 


A primary need in the adoles- 
cent’s home then is a wise relin- 
quishing of the strict control nec- 
essary for children, and a wise de- 
velopment of adequate self control 
in the adolescents themselves. 
This is difficult on the part of par- 
ents, but in so doing they remove 
the cause of a host of delicate 
problems which otherwise crop up. 


By gradually granting more 
freedom in accord with their teen- 
ager’s needs, the parents keep and 
even increase his esteem of them 
and confidence in them and there- 
by provide a harbor of safe retreat 
to which the adolescent can turn 
subjected to the storms of seeth- 
ing passions. 


TOO MUCH RITUAL? 


Just To Be Human 


Charles Davenport 


AMONG the many things in the 
Catholic Church guaranteed to 
raise non-Catholic hair is the 
“mumbo jumbo” gone through by 
crafty priests and sheepishly fol- 
lowed by their priest-ridden flocks. 
The best anti-ritual literature as- 
sures us that such things are not 
only useless and arbitrary, but— 
downright inhuman. Any number 
- of observers are willing to swear 
solemn oaths that this is so. 


To give instances is easy, since 
the Catholic Church has carried 
this unbearable practice to un- 
believable lengths. There are in- 
numerable bowings and scrapings, 
prostrations, censers smoking with 
hot incense, and candles burning 
in broad open daylight. 

The one obstacle to the enemies 
of such ritual is the ordinary hu- 
man being. And since there are 
so many ordinary human beings, 
the difficulties get into the mil- 
lions. Curious as it may seem, 
the moment an ordinary man be- 
comes intensely human, at that 
moment also he becomes intensely 
ritualistic. 

Any man who has ever been in 
love will know what I mean. In- 
stinctively he takes the woman 
he loves a bouquet of flowers, and 
he does it for the same reason a 


priest lights a candle or burns a 
censer full of incense. — 


Both feel their souls possessed 
by a splendid dedication to some- 
one and normally find roses, can- 
dles and incense—the best things 
to express a millionth part of their 
undeserved happiness. 


That these things serve no ma- 
terial purpose only increases their 
value. 


Though it might take us from 
six months to a lifetime to explain 
why, we all know that St. Mary 
Magdalen did the right thing when 
she washed our Lord’s feet with 
her tears and dried them with the 
hair of her head. That single ges- 
ture did something that the seven 
seas and all the towel companies 
of America could never do. We 
understand. Our Lord knew we 
would, for He said that as long as 
we told the Gospel story to one 
another we would tell this story 
in memory of her. 


The proof of how much a man 
has rite in his bones is the inci- 
dent of William Penn, the Quaker. 
To his simple Quaker mind it 
seemed a devilish (not to say pop- 
ish) practice for people to take off 
their hats at court. So he kept 
his on. Surrounded by a swarm 
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of courtiers, dressed in all the 
colors of a broken rainbow, he 
seemed the only island of sense 
in a sea of peacocks. 


All went well until one day a 
terrible thing happened to the 
plain Quaker mind under the plain 
Quaker hat. The horrible suspic- 
ion began to creep across his mind 
that of all the people there he 
was the most ritualistic! The others 
were going through rites and cere- 
monies the meaning of which they 
probably did not know and about 
which they did not give a hang, 
while he stood there under his hat, 
the last unassailable stronghold of 
hats-on symbolism. He was man 
enough and honest enough to ad- 
mit that he was in the wrong rite 
and quietly joined the other ritual- 
ists—hat in hand. 


It is amusing to see how quick- 
ly a man forgets he is a ritualist. 
For instance, we Catholics of the 
Latin rite grow so used to our 
own simple ceremonies that we go 
to our Greek brethren to see “how 
they do things.” And (I guess) 
being human beings, the Greeks 
in turn go to the -——. I wonder 
whom the Greeks could go to see? 


I suggest with a slight hesita- 
tion in my voice that they might 
go to the Masons. If by love, or 
money or torture you could man- 
age to penetrate to the inner sanc- 
tum, you could gaze with your 
own eyes of flesh upon the great 
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high leader as he goes through a 
rigamarole more fantastic than an 
Arabian fairy tale. 


Or if you are a soul who does 
not shrink from a little sacrifice 
you might cut up your bedsheets 
into an outfit like a medieval monk 
—only more so—and go out and 
stand with the K.K.K.’s. The 
gentle wind would waft your mys- 
tic vestments while you gazed rev- 
erently at the fiery cross burning 
in the midnight. But you will come 
home stunned at what you have 
seen. As the cross falls into ashes, 
you see the awful symbol of those 
who have left the good sense of 
the Catholic Church. They have 
destroyed the Cross of Christ and 
are left in the dark. 


So you see. Nature demands 
that we have a rite. If we do not, 
a terrible vengeance comes down 
upon our rebellious heads, like 
William Penn’s hat. We can be 
conscious ritualists with a few 
ceremonies with meaning, like the 
Catholics. Or we can be conscious 
ritualists with endless ceremonies 
that have no meaning at all—like 
the Ku Kluxers. 


The Church gives us rituals not 
because she is inhuman, but be- 
cause she is divine. And being 
divine she knows that as long as 
a man has a soul to conceive beau- 
tiful sentiments and a body to ex- 
press them, that is, as long as a 
man is a man, he will be a 
ritualist. 


If you can, give often, lend seldom, and borrow never. Re- 
member always, too, that there is no substitute for hard work 


and that no man gets a pass on the road to success. 


Half. Tones 


A Short Story 


Florence Bakalyar 


T was just a cheap second-hand 
piano, not even in tune, but a 


piano, nevertheless. It stood in 
Patty’s play room like a tired old 
man wanting to make a new friend. 


Now that Patty was off to 
school, Grandmother Cornelia sat 
on the bench, pressing the peddle 
that was much too stiff, and finger- 
ing the low black key that made 
no sound at all. 


But it would do. It must, be- 
cause it was the best Patty’s father 
could afford. Four years ago, just 
before she died, Patty’s mother had 
said: “The child loves music so. 
We must get her a piano.” 


Cornelia hesitated to touch the 
keys for fear of what she would 
hear. She would be annoyed, too, 
by the peddle and the black key 
and the too-easy action. But she 
must make a try at playing if she 
was to help Patty. 

Somehow, then, she was filling 
the room with tone. Snatches of 
things. Rippling measures from 
The Two Larks . . . heavy chords 
from Rachmaninoff . . . the gent- 
ler tunes of MacDowell. But she 
could go only so far. Then she 
must stop, or she would find her- 
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self playing much of it as it should 
not be played. 


That was the way it had been 
from the time she was twelve until 
she no longer needed the piano. At 
first it had been a gradual weak- 
ness, this uncertain something that 
seemed to possess her, tripping 
her fingers or racing them along 
at too fast a tempo. 


The first year, when she was 
ten, had been a happy one. She 
was fascinated by the miracle of 
sound. She thrilled as she watched 
her small hands lift simple melody 
from the keys. 


But then they began to listen— 
her father and mother, her aunts 
and uncles, her friends and neigh- 
bors, and the company that came 
to dinner. Always, it seemed, there 
were people in the house, listening. 

“She has such a perfect touch,” 
someone would say. Or “How easy 
it comes to her.” 

“You will give her a musical 
education, surely?” 

And father would nod and smile 
and look very proud. 

“Play something else, Cornelia,” 
he would say, and she would start 
The Scarf Dance because it was 
his favorite. But she always spoiled 
whatever she played. She always 
played a wrong note, sometimes 
several wrong notes. Sometimes 
she even made the piece sound 
like something else entirely. 

She dreaded company. She 
knew this showing-off was part of 
her training. But she could never 
be perfect. It made her sad, 
ashamed, because father did not 
like mistakes. A young girl should 
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do things right. A young girl 
should not form bad habits. 

She could see father now, proud 
and content in his big leather 
chair, his hopes high even with 
her weaknesses. He would be 
reading but listening, too; stopping 
her, telling her to go on, stopping 
sad again, keeping time with his 
oot. 


“Too fast, Cornelia, too fast.” 

If only he could have known 
that when he was not around, she 
never played a wrong note. She 
might have changed the pace, or 
even improvised a little, but there 
was never a discord. Each note 
was correct. 


But she never told him. It would 
have hurt him terribly. He wanted 
so much to help. 


She was always happiest when 
the house was quiet and she was 
alone. Then she would sit and 
play the piano by the hour, any- 
thing, everything, a part of this, 
a part of that, a sad piece, a happy 
one, as if her hands were accom- 
panying the mood of the moment. 

Then again she would dream 
dreams. She was a lovely lady, 
with her hair done high, with 
fancy combs and dangling brace- 
lets. She was the hostess of the 
evening. She thrilled others with 
her music. And her home could 
boast of wide halls and gold-plated 
mirrors. 

And again, when her fingers 
pounded the keys, she imagined 
herself on a high platform with 
eager faces below. She always 
wore a satin gown and satin 


pumps, and there were roses 
pinned on her shoulder. 

But the dreams were unimpor- 
tant. And yet, now that she 
thought back, she knew they were 
important, too. They served her 
spirit. They helped her mind to 
grow. 

Somehow, now that she was re- 
membering all of this, she did not 
object to the black key. Each 
rhythm caught her up and carried 
her back across the years until she 
could hear voices and see familiar 
faces—the boy next door for whom 
she often played the Pink Lady— 
her girl friends who would sing 
Till The Sands of the Desert Grow 
Cold. Even In My Harem she re- 
membered. Cornelia smiled, re- 
calling how she must wait until 
father was out of the house before 
she struck the first measure. But 
it was fun, fun. 

She was thinking, too, of the 

day she played in the assembly at 
school. She was fifteen, and she 
wore a blue serge middie dress 
with a large red handkerchief tie. 
Her hair hung down her back in 
a long fat curl. She was nervous 
as she played the one-hand ar- 
rangement from Lucia. But when 
it was over the music teacher 
hugged her with delight, speaking 
about the fine future she had; and 
the girls followed her with adoring 
eyes. 

But she was not happy. She had 
made mistakes, too many mistakes. 

She knew after that that she 
would never be much good. She 
would go ahead with her studies, 
but she would have little ambition. 
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There would tees be that fear 
of mistakes, ahd the fear of people 
who sat to listen. And she had 
been right. Quickly the years 
- passed, and with an early ee 
she lost herself to other things . 

Cornelia’s fingers were still now. 
She brought her mind back to the 
present. Then she stepped to the 
windows to close them. She would 
feel foolish were a neighbor to 
hear. 

Suddenly Patty was there in the 
room with her. “Grandmother, 
grandmother, you play wonderful.” 

Cornelia laughed and gave the 
keys a happy thump. “That de- 
pends, sweetheart.” 

“I hope I can play like you.” 

“Oh, you'll play much better, 
darling.” 

“Why don’t you open the win- 
dows so everybody can hear?” 

“But I’m playing just for myself, 
Patty.” 

The girl looked disappointed. 
“But, grandmother, it’s not any 
fun if nobody hears you play.” 

Cornelia smiled, trying to put 
her thought into words so the child 
could understand. But it was just 
as well, perhaps, that she remained 


silent. Some things you must dis- 
cover for yourself. 


“Look, grandmother, I isi 
Betty’s music book. She’s through 
with it, she says. Let’s see if I can 
play the pieces.” 

Betty lived next door. For two 
years now Patty had learned little 
tunes from the older child. But 
now she had a piano of her own. 


As the girl sat down to play, 
Cornelia went out and closed the 
door, quietly, so Patty would not 
notice. She went to the kitchen. 
She opened and closed drawers, 
slammed cupboard doors, ran 
water in the sink. I must not listen 
too carefully, she thought. 

There, a wrong note! Another. 
Patty’s small fingers were slipping 
ahead, too fast, too fast. 

No, Patty, stop! 

No, Patty, go ahead! 

“Grandmother,” the child called. 

“Yes, darling?” 

“It don’t sound right.” 

“Doesn’t it, Patty?” 

“I must have made a mistake.” 

“Did you dear? Well, then, try 
again. Slower, perhaps? Slower, 
Patty.” 


The chap who undertakes a job with pepper invariably 


proves to be worth his salt. 


The big trouble with child psychology is that children don’t 


understand it, 


An average percentage of 2:02 of the population of this 


country is sick all the time. 
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Lorna Callahan 


"THERE'S a Worrywort in every 
family, or at least the makings 
of one. You can tell a Worry- 
wort by the deep crease between 
his eyes, the drawn-down lines 
around his mouth, and the occas- 
ional snarls. He worries about 
getting a big-paying job. Then he 
worries about paying income tax 
on it. Then he worries about get- 
ting a bigger-paying job, which in 
turn allows him to worry about 
paying a bigger income tax. 


As Past Grand Matron of the 
Worrywort Society, I feel quali- 
fied to hand out a few observa- 
tions. I speak as a member of 
the Female Branch, although some 
of our highly successful male mem- 
bers might challenge my fitness. 
I have not yet garnered any ulcers, 
which is the ultimate badge of a 
Worrywort of the best profession- 
al standing. I insist, however, 
that my own field—that of the 
housewife—is sufficiently broad for 
all the worrying one could ever 
hope to do. 


- Let us take a simple task like 
hanging the Monday wash. It is 
filled with things to worry about. 
If the sun shines too brightly, the 
clothes will become too dry to 
iron properly. Then you will have 


to dampen them down, which will 
make them too wet to iron. If it 
rains, you can hang the clothes 
over the heater in the hallway. 
Then they won't be ready to iron 
till far into the night, a worry 
which is heightened by the fact 
that everybody is down on you for 
hanging wet wash where it will 
slap people in the face. On the 
other hand, you can wait until 
weather conditions are just right 
to put the clothes on the line, leav- 
ing? you nothing to worry about 
in the meantime but mildew. 


As for cooking, always cater to 
everyone’s individual tastes. That 
way you will be kept perpetually 
busy and naturally you will have 
to worry about having enough 
time to grill lamb chops for Mary | 
Anne, fry pork chops for Joe, who 
doesn’t like lamb, and bread a 
veal cutlet for your spouse, who 
won't touch lamb or pork whether 
it’s grilled, fried or done ala 
shiskabob. This sort of thing plays 
havoc with your budget, too, and 
you'll have a dandy time worry- 
ing about how you're going to get 
by till the next check. 

Cleaning is a dependable source 


of worry. Each tool of your trade 
can etch a little deeper those lines 
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of worry on your face. The broom 
raises dust, which settles on the 
Venetian blinds, and you know 
what a job they are to clean. The 
oil mop is ineffective unless you 
put oil on it, and an oily mop 
swung a little too vigorously can 
do unkind things to your dining 
room wall paper. The carpet 
sweeper always refuses to work 
until you run it over the floor fur- 
nace, whereupon it trips itself up 
and empties through the grating. 
And every time you run the vacu- 
um you pick up tacks, bobby pins 
and sundry other items, all calcu- 
lated to bring about a thorough 
overhaul job. 


Now you can begin to work on 
» your husband. The best time for 
this is on a Sunday drive. When 
he’s doing about sixty, look ap- 
prehensively out the window and 
cock your ear. When he asks what 
is the matter, hint gently that the 
back wheel is coming off. 


If this fails to raise his blood 
pressure, veer the conservation to 
such things as the high cost of 
taking a Sunday drive. There’s 
the wear and tear on the tires, 
those innumerable quarts of oil, 
and the gasoline which falls far 
short of giving twenty miles to the 
gallon. This, in addition to the 
cokes, hot dogs and ice cream bars 
purchased along the road, makes 
you think that taking a Sunday 
drive is like taking on the national 
debt. 


But don’t just think about it. 
Talk about it. You can kill more 
joy that way. And if your hus- 
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band’s eyebrows creep together 
and his brow furrows, congratulate 
yourself. You've got him worry- 
ing, too. 


It won't be long before he starts 
fussing at the youngsters in the 
back seat, who've been making 
quite a bit of noise anyhow. Pret- 
ty soon he'll turn and slap them 
and then they'll cry and you'll tear 
your hair. Naturally, this will call 
for a few choice, sharp remarks 
from you. How dare the brute 
strike your little darlings? But nev- 
er mind, you're a Worrywort, and 
now you've got heaps more to 
worry about, including who’s go- 
ing to make up with whom. 


On the other hand, this might 
be a good time to decide that you 
are thoroughly sick of yourself 
and your worryworting. You can, 
if you’re half a woman, make an 
about-face and try for sainthood. 
Supposing your Sunday drive costs 
a few pennies? That’s okay. All 
work and no relaxation makes a 
pretty dull life. Supposing you 
have just hung out the wash and 
it’s started to rain? So what? Rain 
water is soft, and it’s just possible 
you didn’t rinse those clothes as 
much as you should have. Suppos- 
ing your layer cake is a flop? What 
of it? Junior is entering the adol- 
escent stage and there’s complex- 
ion trouble ahead. It won’t hurt 
him to go without dessert. (It 
won't hurt you or your husband 
either, judging from those waist- 
lines.) And if everything does go 
wrong with your housekeeping, 
just chuck it. Go outdoors and 
see how God does it. He simply 
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spreads His green carpets in the 
sun and airs His fleecy cloud 
blankets. 

That’s all it takes —a little faith 
that no matter what troubles come 
up, God will either remove them 
or give us the grace to take them 
in our stride. 

In the meantime, we can relax, 
and enjoy each new day as it 
comes to us. We can do what we 
have to do without complaining. 
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Who knows? We might even get 
to like it. Certainly it will be 
easier to live with us, and a thous- 
and times easier to live with our- 
selves. 


Incidentally, 'm not a member 
of the Worrywort Society any 
more. At the present time I’m 
campaigning for the Non-Fretters 
Club. The requirements are sim- 
ple. Just faith in the heart and 
a smile on the lips. 


The World’ Most 


DAN HALLIGAN 


UICK now—what or who—ani- 
mal, vegetable or mineral is the 
most neglected and under-rated 
“it” or “thing” in the world today? 
No-it’s not your bank account. 
Try again. 

Give up? (I knew you would) 
Okay, Ill tell you but keep your 
ears open because you're really go- 
ing to get shocked. The candidate 
I have in mind as the “blank 
king” of the world is your father- 
in-law. The dear old daddy of the 
boy or girl you married. 

Thousands of stories and at least 
a million jokes, all of them corny 
too, have been written and told 
about this poor creature’s wife but 
about him—nothing. Not even a 
whisper of scandal! 

Frankly, I think it’s about time 


we passed out some bouquets (and 
a few razzberries if he deserves 
them) to where they rightfully be- 
long. But let’s not just ignore the 
guy. Strange as it may sound— 
he’s human too! 


Now, let’s get down to cases. 
You love your husband or wife, 
right? (You'd better!) All right, 
just who do you think was a great 
deal responsible for raising your 
ever-loving into the dreamboat he 
or she turned out to be? Sure, 
“mother” had a hand in it; a big 
hand and she'll politely tell you so. 
But what about that green stuff? 
Who brought that in every pay- 
day? Who paid for the food, the 
clothes, the toys and good times, 
the education and the home that 
made up your hubby’s or wife’s 
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life until he or she got a job, or 
until you came along? Your dear 
old daddy-in-law, that’s who! 


And let’s not forget the time 
years ago when your mate was a 
shade this side of nine years old 
and those teeth needed straighten- 
ing. That was quite a dentist bill 
but as usual it was paid in full. 
By “Daddy.” 

And (girls, this is for you in par- 
ticular) “who” let “whose” son take 
“what” car on those evenings Jun- 
ior had that very important date 
with “what” dreamgirl? So what if 
it was Dad’s night to bowl with 
his lodge brothers on the other 
side of town? He didnt mind 
riding that trolley that was built 
back in the Dark Ages. And even 
when the car had to be physically 
pushed into the family garage be- 
cause of a lack of a little some- 
thing called “gasoline,” did Dad 
ever say anything? You bet he 
didn’t! Besides, what could he say 
after Junior successfully protested 
that the car “only” had three- 
quarters of a tank of gas when he 
left the house. Even when your 
future husband brought that car 
back one evening (rather late) 
with a slight dent in the right 
front fender, nothing was said. 


But let’s get back to the pres- 
ent time; what about now? Let’s 
say you married that son or daugh- 
ter of his about a year-and-a-half 
ago. Naturally there’s a baby and 
again (for argument’s sake) let’s 
say the youngest is about four- 
months-old. 

Now I want a truthful answer to 
this question. Just how many times 


since the baby arrived have you 
let your father-in-law hold it? I 
mean actually pick it up in his 
arms and cuddle it close. 


Sure, there was that time a 
month or so ago when the in-laws 
had your family in for a Sunday 
dinner. The afternoon really start- 
ed off swell, didn’t it? The meal 
was good and best of all, the baby 
slept right through the apple pie. 
But after the dishes were done and 
the little “angel” woke up—remem- 
ber what happened then? Your 
mother-in-law held the baby first 
(she always holds it, doesn’t she?) 
and then it was daddy-in-law’s 
turn. Boom! It happened. It sound- 
ed as if a F-84 jet fighter was 
warming up on the sofa. Did you 
ever think the baby could cry that 
loud in so short a time? 

Nothing was said of course—by 
word of mouth, that is. But the 
way you snatched the baby out of 
that “mean old man’s” arms, that 
said more than enough. And you 
can be sure that as soon as you 
left, “mother” raked “daddy” over 
the well-known coals. (John, you 
deliberately squeezed that baby; I 
know you did. He never cried that 
way before!) 


That’s your father-in-law. The 
poor guy who sits in the corner of 
the living room and doesn’t say 
much, Why not take stock of his 
situation? First of all, ever since 
your wedding day when he had 
that extra glass of wine and prac- 
tically cried on your shoulder, 
you've probably never given your- 
self a chance to know him. I'll bet 
if you did sit down with him for 
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an hour or so, you'd really get a 
surprise. You'd find he’s not such 
an old timer after all. And fellows, 
here’s a tip; he probably knows 
more about fishing and baseball 
than Izak Walton and Connie 
Mack. 


Now for a slap on the wrist to 
“mother.” When was the last time 
you cooked your man’s favorite 
dish? I mean that one he used to 
love but hasn’t had in the past few 
years. Do you still look upon your 
husband as “your husband” or is he 
just the man who comes and goes 
every morning and night, looking 
a little older and more tired than 
he did the day before? 


Let the guy listen to the radio 
when he wants to; forget about 
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‘your blood pressure and your 


blood pressure will forget about 
you. Run a comb through your hair 
and slip on a fresh dress some eve- 
ning just before he’s due home 
from work. It may not bring re- 
sults the first time; as a matter of 
fact he may not even notice the 
difference. But that'll be your fault 
because he’s seen you that “old 
way” for so long. But after a 
couple of evenings I wouldn’t be 
surprised if you weren’t asked to 
the movies or even dancing. Start 
appreciating the guy and you can 
bet your life he'll start appreciat- 
ing you. 

Okay, fathers-in-law, it’s up to 
you. I’ve tried to make your fam- 
ily know you're still around, now 
it’s your turn. And good luck! 


Antidote For Discrimination 


When Jack Johnson, the famous Negro pugilist was 
heavyweight champion, he visited .Mexico. While in Mexico 
City, he decided to dine one evening at a “fashionable” restaurant 
run by an American Southerner. Johnson had been told there 
was no color line in Mexico, but after waiting an abnormally 
long time at a table, a waitress informed him that she was 
under instructions “never to serve a Negro.” 

Feeling rather low in spirit, Johnson went out to another 
restaurant, where he encountered two high Mexican army of- 
ficers. After hearing of his experience in the other restaurant, 
they insisted that he return to the establishment with them. 
One look at the insignia denoting their high military rank and 
the propretor became very ingratiating—even to the point of 
smiling at Johnson. 

One of the Mexican officers ordered “four coffees.” 

“You have another friend coming?” inquired the owner. 

The officer shook his head. “We are asking you to do us the 
honor of having coffee with us!” The proud owner meekly 
obliged. Afterwards, the officers summoned a policeman and 
preferred charges of discrimination against the restauranteur 
for which he was later heavily fined —T. J. McInerney. 


Authority In The Family 


The head and the heart 


Most Reverend Francis J. Haas 


AS in the Church, so in the 

family, there is, and by the 
necessity of things, there must be 
authority. This authority, no differ- 
ent from that in the other agencies 
of human life, descends from Al- 
mighty God. In whom does this 
authority primarily reside, in the 
husband or in the wife? 


Pope Pius XI in his encyclical 
on Marriage answers that “pri- 
macy” of authority in the family 
is vested in the husband, and he 
quotes St. Paul: “Let women be 
subject to their husbands, as to 
the Lord: Because the husband is 
the head of the wife, as Christ is 
the head of the Church” (Ephes- 
ians 5:22-23). 

The Holy Father, however, 
hastens to place three limitations 
on the “primacy of the husband.” 
These limitations are that after 
marriage the wife retains: the 
liberty which is inherent in her 
dignity as person and wife; the 
right to deny unreasonable de- 
mands of her husband; and the 
right to refuse to be put on the 
level of a “minor.” The Pontiff 
sums up the discussion with the 
beautiful observation that “if the 
man is the head, the woman is 
the heart” of the family. 


So far as authority within the 
family is concerned, two parties 
are involved: parents and children. 
Both parents and children have 
responsibilities with respect to 
authority. As to the parents, they 
have the duty to be neither too 
strict nor too lax with their off- 
spring. It would seem, however, 
that all too many fathers and 
mothers fail on the side of being 
too indulgent to their children 
rather than on the side of being 
over demanding. In some extreme 
cases parents simply follow what 
“other parents do” and weakly 
yield to their offspring. Pitiable 
indeed is the condition of such 
households, both for children and 
for parents. 


How long should parental con- 
trol over children continue? Should 
it cease when a child reaches the 
age of fifteen, or eighteen, or 
twenty-one. No hard and fast rule 
can be laid down. Rather let it 
be said that in ideal homes where 
parents have exercised loving 
supervision over their children 
from infancy, no rule is necessary 
or for that matter is ever thought 
of. What is important above all is 
that parents never forget that Al- 
mighty God has given them His 
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own authority, and that if they use 
it as coming from Him, He will 
reward them not only with the 
most consoling human reward of 
all—genuine love from their chil- 
dren—but with what is vastly more 
satisfying, His own approval and 
blessing. 

Needless to say, children, too, 
have responsibilities to their par- 
ents. Prior to their coming to the 
age of seven or eight years, they 
have no duties properly so called. 
During this period, lacking the use 
of reason, they are incapable of any 
considered sense of duty. Their 
parents simply care for them, and 
guide them. But after they have 
come to the use of reason, chil- 
dren have responsibilities, which 
they are bound to discharge. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother” 
requires much more than a mere 
show of esteem and regard. It re- 
quires inward respect and affec- 
tion. Dutiful children show this 


inner attitude by bringing their 
thinking and their willing into 
harmony with those of their par- 
ents, in a word, by obedience. 


There are various motives that 
should prompt young people to 
obedience. One is the desire to 
lighten the burden of Father and 
Mother, thereby making it easier 
for them to give an account of 
their stewardship of their offspring 
to Almighty God. Another is the 
thought of what parents have done 
—and in countless instances of 
what they have “done without”— 
for their growing children. 


These, however, are only sup- 
porting motives. The motive above 
all other motives is God’s com- 
mandment for which all will be 
held accountable: “Honor thy 
father and thy mother, that thou 
mayest be long lived upon the 
land which the Lord thy God will 
give thee.” (Ex. 20:12). 


_ Use This As A Conscience Guide 


Each member of the Catholic Interracial Council pledges 
himself as follows: (1) to act with equal justice, courtesy, and 
consideration toward white and colored, Jew and Christian. 
(2) To condemn any practice that discriminates against a per- 
son, or group of, persons, for reasons of race, creed, or color. 
(3) To fight against any interior bitterness that may have re- 
sulted from past or present experiences of racial prejudices. 
(4) To do all in his power to win the acceptance of these prin- 
ciples by others. This pledge is not in excess of what is suffic- 
ient, necessary, normal, and desirable in a follower of Christ. 
The real Christian, following the great commandment of love 
of neighbor, finds a place in his heart for all men.—The Field 
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Peter Benedict's Baptismal Day 


With Christian Insight 


Elsa Chaney 


PETER BENEDICT, your moth- 

er is an extraordinary woman. 
You wouldn’t know about that yet. 
You hardly know even the identity 
of the pleasant, freckled face, 
framed in auburn hair, that bends 
over your crib, or why the frank, 
womanly eyes laugh at you a 
little. 

Your mother would deny that 
she is unusual. For it is those 
things which she regards as usual 
and ordinary that make your moth- 
er an unusual and extraordinary 
woman. 


She thinks it natural, for exam- 
ple, to consider marriage a voca- 
tion, as much a vocation as teach- 
ing, or writing poetry. She doesn’t 
think it odd that she consciously 
and carefully prepared herself for 
marriage, and she finds her moth- 
erhood a full and interesting ca- 
reer, with no feeling that “life is 
passing her by” because her work- 
ing day isn’t measured from eight 
to five. And she unaffectedly re- 
fers to your baptism as the “first 
important day of your life,” rather 
than the day you will take your 
first step, or say your first word, 
or get your first tooth, or even the 
day you were born. 


Let me tell you about the day 


of your baptism, Peter. Perhaps 
then you will begin to see why 
I call your mother unusual and 
extraordinary. 

We came to see you when you 
were scarcely six days old. You 
weren't very cordial. But your 
mother was up and about; she 
showed us the bathinette your 
father had made for you, and then 
proudly brought out your baptis- 
mal robe. It was made of pure 
linen and embroidered around the 
bottom were symbols of the seven 
sacraments. Your brother Bernard 
(did you know you have a brother 
less than a year old?) had worn 
it first. 


Your mother told us that you 
were to be called Peter Benedict, 
the latter name because you had 
been born on the feast of St. 
Scholastica and your parents had 
decided that Benedict, the nun- 
saint’s twin brother, would be an 
excellent patron for you. 


The Sunday following our visit 
was the day of your second birth, 
your re-birth in the life of Christ. 
You would have been a little over- 
whelmed at all the people the 
ceremony attracted. When we 
entered the church, many of your 
relatives and friends already were 
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seated, come to welcome you into 
the Christian family. 


You were in the last pew at the 
back of the church, asleep in your 
mother’s arms. She had a proud 
smile on her face as she prayed 
for you. I must admit you look- 
ed handsome. You wore a white 
bonnet and long lacy dress, which 
your mother afterwards told us 
had been worn by twenty-six oth- 
ers in your father’s family—a real 
Christening dress. 


We had just seated ourselves 
when your Godparents rose and 
walked slowly and with dignity to 
where you were still fast asleep. 
And as your mother unfolded you 
out of the blue blanket and hand- 
ed you to your Godmother, all of 
us sang the antiphon composed of 
the words of Our Lord to the Sa- 
maritan woman: “He who drinks 
of the waters which I will give 
him shall never thirst. But the 
waters that I will give shall be- 
come in him a fountain of water, 
springing up into everlasting life.” 


You were carried to the door of 
the church where Father Kearns, 
the pastor, waited. Then, as the 
priest said the prayers of the rite 
in the Church’s official language, 
they were read for us in English 
so that everyone could understand 
and answer. 


“What do you ask of the Church 
of God?” Father questioned. You 
didn’t blink an eyelid, Peter Bene- 
dict, but your Godparents answer- 
ed for you: “Faith.” 


“What does faith bestow upon 
thee?” Father asked. 


“Life everlasting,” came the re- 
sponse. 

Then Father breathed gently 
into your face and made the sign 
of the Cross on your forehead and 
breast, saying in Latin prayers to 
“rout out the devil.” We prayed 
silently with the priest from cop- 
ies of the baptismal ceremony 
which had been distributed to all. 


After another prayer for you, 
the priest put a little blessed salt 
on your tongue as a sign of true 
wisdom, and then said several 
other prayers of exorcism. He laid 
his hand upon your head and 
prayed for your new faith. Then 
placing the end of his stole on 
you, he led you into the church 
and over to the baptismal font 
while the reader translated, “Peter 
Benedict, enter into the temple of 
God, that thou mayest have part 
with Christ, unto life everlasting. 
Amen.” 


Still another prayer, exhorting 
unclean spirits to depart, and then, 
in imitation of Our Lord, the 
priest touched your ears and nos- 
trils with a little saliva. “Ephpheta, 
which is be thou opened,” he said. 

“Dost thou renounce satan?” 
Father Kearns inquired. 

“I do renounce him,” 
your Godparents. 

“And all his works?” 

“I do renounce them.” 

“And all his pomps?” 

“I do renounce them.” 

Father Kearns dipped his thumb 
in the oil of catechumens and an- 
ointed you on the breast between 
your shoulders. 


replied 
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“I anoint thee with the oil of 
salvation in Christ Jesus, Our Lord, 
that thou mayest have life ever- 
lasting. Amen.” 


After he had changed his violet 
stole to a white one, Father Kearns 
question you ‘about your faith, 
your sponsors responding. Finally 
he came to the important ques- 
tion, but you were still sleeping. 
“Peter Benedict,” he asked, “wilt 
thou be baptized?” 


“I will,” your Godparents con- 
sented for you. 


There was a ruffle of expecta- 
tion as your Godmother stepped 
to the font and held you over it. 
Then all became still as the priest 
poured over your small head the 
baptismal water and spoke the 
beautiful words that made you a 
child of God and an heir to ever- 
lasting life. 


“I baptize thee in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 


Now your forehead was anoint- 
ed with chrism, and then your 
mother handed Father Kearns your 
white baptismal robe, which sym- 
bolized the new life of your soul. 
“Receive this white garment and 
carry it without stain to the judg- 
ment seat of Almighty God.” 


Your baptismal candle was 
handed to your Godfather to show 
that you had received the light of 
faith. “Receive this burning light,” 
Father bade, “and safeguard thy 
baptism by a blameless life . . .” 


Now it was over, and Father 
blessed you and said: “Peter Bene- 


dict, go in peace and may the 
Lord be with thee.” 


Your Godmother gave you back 
into your mother’s arms, and she 
carried you to the door of the 
church. The ceremony that fol- 
lowed was to be for her, the bless- 
ing of a mother after childbirth. 


The priest met her at the door 
and they proceeded to the front 
of the church, where your mother 
knelt at the altar rail. Then all of 
us recited Psalm 23: “The earth 
is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof; the world and all that 
dwell therein.” The pastor spoke 
the Church’s official prayers of 
thanksgiving for fruitfulness of off- 
spring, sprinkled both of you with 
holy water in the form of a cross, 
and prayed that “the peace and 
blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit descend upon thee and 
abide forever.” 

Your mother took you and join- 
ed your father in the first pew. 
The ceremony ended with singing 
of vespers, evening prayer of the 
Church, by everyone. Then it was 
time to go back for a party in 
your honor. 

You did miss a good time, Peter 
Benedict, by deciding to sleep. 
The dining hall at Grailville had 
been turned into a reception room, 
and it was soon crowded with 
people. Your baptismal robe was 
there, and your candle in the 
holder your father had made, oc- 
cupying a place of honor on a 
table at the center of the room. 
One of the girls made a speech 
of congratulation to you, your 
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mother and father, and your 
grandparents. Then your mother 
explained to all the guests the 
symbols of the sacraments on your 
robe, and your candle. 

“We will keep this candle,” she 
said, “and light it as Peter receiv- 
es each of the sacraments. I hope 
that he may keep it all through 
his life, and that it may burn 
when he receives the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction.” 


So ended the “first important 
day of your life.” I wanted to tell 
you about it, Peter, that you may 
realize the quiet joy of living fully 
the life of the Church. This is 
something you will experience all 
your life, because it is your moth- 
ers life. But she will never tell 
you that it is unusual to center the 


family in Christ; it is so much a 
part of her daily living that she 
does not regard it as out of the 
ordinary, but only as natural and 
< i when she thinks about it at 
all. 


In one sense, a baptism is an 
extremely ordinary event—every 
year thousands are baptized. Few- 
er are baptized with Christian in- 
sight. Though your mother re- 
mained in the background, every- 
thing about the ceremony and the 
day spoke her awareness of the 
tremendous new dignity you pos- 
sessed as a baptized Christian. 
Your mother is an extraordinary 
woman, because quietly, natur- 
ally, in loving care, she lifts the 
sacred events of life to the dignity 
they merit in Christ. 


What Is Needed 


More thinking and no drinking. 


More work and less talk. 


More self-forgetfulness and less self-glorification. 
More constructiveness and less fault-finding. 


More simplicity and fewer airs. 


More copying of kindness and worthy deeds; and less imitation 
of fads and follies-and foibles. 
More recreation and less dissipation. 


More reality and less sham. 


More study clubs and fewer social clubs. 

More helpful, hopeful: conversation and less gossip. 

More emphasis on manners and morals and less on money. 
More sincerity and less smartness. 

More and greater desire for usefulness than for prestige. 
More consideration for others and less selfish thoughtlessness. 
More real charity for others and less empty pretence. 


Fr. Walter, O.S.B. 


Every husband will agree that a good wife is one who fills 
his plate and feeds his ego.—T. J. McInerney. 
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Accidents — Child Killers 


Reprinted from the Statistical Bulletin 


CCIDENTS in our country 
claim about 5,000 lives a year 
among children at ages one to 
four. This is fully one fourth of 
all deaths at these ages—a far high- 
er toll than exacted by any other 
cause. Mishaps, moreover, have 
been taking an increasing pro- 
portion of the total mortality at the 
preschool ages, reflecting the more 
rapid progress made in the con- 
quest of disease than in the control 
of accidents. The death rate from 
accidents among these children fell 
28 per cent between 1933-1934 
(when figures for the country as a 
whole first became available) and 
1947-1948, whereas the rate from 
disease in this period dropped 73 
percent. 


The accident picture in early 
childhood varies considerably from 
age to age. The death rate de- 
creases progressively during child- 
hood; yet at none of the preschool 
ages do accidents fall below first 
rank among the causes of death. In 
fact, as a percent of all deaths, fa- 
tal accidents increase consistently 
during this early period of life. 

The relative importance of the 
several types of accidents likewise 
varies with age, as is apparent 
from a detailed analysis of the 
death claim records for 1946 and 
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1947 of children insured in the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s Industrial Department. 


Motor vehicle accidents account- 
ed for the largest number of deaths 
among the preschool children as 
a group, even though it was only 
at ages three and four that they 
outranked all other types of mis- 
haps. Accidents involving motor 
vehicles were responsible for 45 
percent of all total injuries at these 
later preschool years; at ages one 
and two the proportions, respec- 
tively, were 20 and 30 percent. 
Most of the deaths at the preschool 
ages were caused by children be- 
ing run over or hit by automobiles. 
In many cases death struck when 
children stepped off the curb into 
the street in front of their own 
homes. Twenty-six children in this 
study were killed in their own 
driveway or yard; half of these 
victims were one year old. Motor- 
ists entering or backing out of a 
driveway should make certain that 
the children are out of the wdy. 


Burns and _ conflagrations  to- 
gether ranked second to motor 
vehicles as causes of accidental 
death in the age group under study 
but ranked first by a considerable 
margin among youngsters one year 
of age. A somewhat larger number 
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of preschool children lost their 
lives by being trapped in burning 
buildings than in other ways. 
In a number of instances the 
children were alone in the house 
when the fire broke out. Fatal 
burns and scalds occur under a 
variety of circumstances. At ages 
one and two years most of these 
deaths were caused by the child 
upsetting or falling into hot liquids. 
At the later preschool ages playing 
with matches and clothing ignited 
at an open fire contributed ma- 
terially to the death toll. 

Drownings accounted for 100 
out of the 775 deaths in this study. 
Outstanding is the fact that four 
out of every five of the victims 
were boys, a reflection of their 
greater tendency to play away 
from the immediate vicinity of 
their homes and also of their great- 
er inclination to be venturesome. 
About one half of all the drown- 
ings at each of the preschool ages 
occurred in creeks, brooks, or riv- 
ers. An appreciable number of 
deaths — particularly at the young- 
er ages — also resulted from chil- 
dren’s falling into fish ponds, 
swimming pools, cesspools, and 
septic tanks. 

The hazards discussed thus far 
account for three quarters of all the 
deaths from accidents among 


these preschool children. Falls con- 
tributed 50 deaths to the remain- 
ing one quarter of the fatalities. 
No particular type of fall was out- 
standing, but falls from windows 
led the others. It is apparent from 
the claim records that young chil- 
dren too often are allowed to go 
near windows, sometimes on the 
mistaken idea that screens are suf- 
ficient to prevent a child from 
falling out. Next to falls in fre- 
quency were the ingestion of 
poisonous solids or liquids and 
choking or strangulation. Each of 
these hazards was of greater fre- 
quency at age one and two years 
than at the later preschool ages. 


Accident prevention is ob- 
viously a very fertile field for life 
conservation at the preschool ages. 
Many young children could be 
saved if parents exercised greater 
vigilance in guarding youngsters 
from the wide variety of hazards to 
which they are exposed. A greatly 
intensified child-safety program is 
particularly urgent at this time, 
when many mothers with young 
children are taking part in defense 
activities. The rise in the accident 
death rate that occurred among 
preschool children during the 
World War II period is still too re- 
cent an experience to be readily 
forgotten. 


A Family Prayer 


“Bless this our home, O God, the Father, who hast created 
us; O God the Son, who hath suffered for us on the Cross; O 
God the Holy Spirit, who hath sanctified us in Baptism. May 
God in His Three Divine Persons preserve our bodies, purify our 


souls, guide our hearts and lead us to eternal life.” 
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Heart To Heart Talks 
with Children 


Sister M. Marcellita Schoenle, O.S.F. 


S you read these lines, someone 
will be standing beside you 
reading these lines with you, 
knowing every thought in your 
mind. He will have his arms about 
you, though you cannot feel them; 
He will be bent over you, though 
you cannot see him. He will be 
beautiful, most beautiful, though 
you cannot look at him. By now, 
you've probably guessed it. You 
know who he is—your pal, and 
what a pal we have in our Guard- 
ian Angel. 
Friendship is a wonderful thing, 
a gift from God. Can you imag- 
ine what it would be like to have 
no friend, to have no one who 
cares about you, no one to talk to, 
no one to play with? Thank God, 
there is no person in the world like 
this. Most of you have a number 
of friends, young and old, at home 
and at school. But supposing you 
were all alone on a desert isle— 
what then? Well, you would still 
have one very close friend—a pal. 
Of course, you will say, “God 
is my friend, and He would never 
desert me. And there is the Bless- 
ed Virgin who intercedes for me. 
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They are my friends.” That is true. 
But your pal would be your clos- 
est friend. He never leaves your 
side. 


There are many things about 
this pal which you may not know. 
He worries about you more than 
your mother, works harder for you 
than your father, stays closer to 
you than your closest brother or 
sister or playmate. He has been 
told by God that he is to do noth- 
ing else in the world but be your 
friend—he is yours and yours 
alone. 


He knows you better than you 
know yourself. You couldn’t get 
rid of him if you tried, and you 
wouldn’t want to. Because he is 
your protector, advisor and com- 
forter, God’s ambassador to you. 
He is your pal—your Guardian 
Angel. 


Can you feel his presence now 
about you? He knows what you are 
thinking of right at this moment. 
And to him, your thoughts are 
just as important as your words 
and actions because he knows that 
the real you is what you think. 
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Your Guardian Angel has been 
appointed by God chiefly to help 
guard your soul from evil. But 
he also protects your body. Ever 
watchful, even while you sleep, he 
never leaves your side. 


Does he speak to you? Of course 
he, does. He speaks to your soul, 
to your conscience. When you 
have a strong inclination to do a 
good act, to say a prayer, to re- 
ceive Holy Communion, you can 
bet your Guardian Angel is urging 
you on. And when you are being 
tempted, he shouts at your soul 
to be brave and loyal to God. 

But boys and girls, you must 
remember this. Powerful and wise 
as is your Guardian Angel, he can- 
not force you to anything. God has 
ordered that nothing can interfere 
with the freedom of your will to 
choose between good and evil. So 
your Angel can suggest and per- 
suade but never command you. 

Can you speak to him? Of 
course you can. And you should. 
Many good people do. Your Angel 
wants you to talk to him and pray 


to him for help because he knows 
that just thinking of him will help 
you be a better boy or girl. 

Many people keep diaries in 
which they write down the daily 
events of their lives. Your Guard- 
ian Angel needs no diary to know 
and remember everything that has 
ever happened to you. He knows 
that one day he will have to give 
an accounting to God for your 
every thought, word and action, 
and you cannot blame him if oc- 
casionally he trembles at his great 
responsibility. 

Remember your Guardian Angel 
all during your vacation time. 
Pray to him often. Tell him you 
realize what a pal he is and that 
you are grateful for his friendship. 

One day you will see him, and 
that will be a happy day for him 
and for you. As you leave this 
life, he will be beside you; strong, 
radiant, faithful to the end. If 
you have lived a good life, he will 
say: 

“Come, pal, let us hurry home 
—to God.” 


“Every Christian mother and father, whatever their social 
status, must pray to God to make them worthy to have at least 
one of their children called to His service. Finally, all Christians 
must deem it their duty to encourage and aid those who feel 
called to the priesthood.”—Pope Pius XII, “To the Clergy of 
the Entire World.” 


If you want to know how important you are in the world, 
stick your finger into a bucket of water and then look at the 
big hole it leaves when you withdraw it. 


There are approximately five yards of material in the aver- ? 
age Scottish kilt. 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


Catholic Mother's Circles are 
now fully twenty years old in the 
Diocese of Hartford. They have 
done excellent work, particularly 
by assisting parents in their tasks 
of child training. Mrs. John L. 
Kennelly, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Family and Parent 
Education of the Hartford Di- 
ocesan Council of Catholic Wom- 
en, recently gave the description 
of these units and their method of 
functioning. 


“The Catholic Mothers’ Circle is 
a group meeting of mothers on a 
neighborhood level to better ac- 
quaint themselves with and make 
effective in their own homes the 
basic principles and ideals of Cath- 
olic family living. Through group 
study, discussions and an exchange 
of personal experience mothers will 
be assisted and encouraged in ful- 
filling their most sacred duty of 
maintaining a Catholic home atmo- 
sphere necessary to foster virtuous 
living and spiritual growth among 
all members of the family. 


“Meetings are held semi-monthly 
in the homes of the members. 
Each member has an opportunity 
to act as hostess to the group once 
a year. The members in individual 


circles accomplish best results 
with discussion and study, if the 
number is not less than ten and 
not more than fifteen. In this way 
fairly comfortable accommodations 
in living rooms may be obtained. 


Catholic School Clubs. More 
than a decade old is the Council 
of Catholic School Cooperative 
Clubs of the Archdiocese of New 
Orleans. It is a sort of Catholic 
P.T.A. and has done much to help 
both home and school. Mrs. Louis 
Cazentre, President of the organi- 
zation, described its purposes and 
program of action at the 1951 
annual convention of the National 
Council of Catholic Men. “We 
now represent,” she said, “sixty- 
six organized parent groups from 
the Catholic schools of the Arch- 
diocese and. we feel that these 
organizations bring together in a 
functioning unit parents, teachers 
and others who are interested in 
undertaking co-operative efforts in 
behalf of the children of Catholic 
schools. The purpose of these par- 
ent-teachers groups is to promote 
the welfare of these children in 
the home, school, and community. 
The scope of this endeavor in- 
cludes activities embracing all 
phases of child training—religious, 
mental, physical and social. Then 
there is in addition the highly im- 
portant project of encouraging the 
practice of religion in the home, 
the self-satisfaction of the family 
members as reflected in integrated 
Catholic living and faithful adher- 
ence to religious duties on the part 
of both parents and children. Since 
the home is the first school and 
parents the first teachers of the 
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child, the responsibility rests with 
them to make the home holy.” 


Consecration to the Sacred 
‘Heart At Nashville. The Most 
Rev. William L. Adrian, Bishop 
of Nashville, led families of the 
Nashville area in the recitation of 
the prayer for the Consecration 
of the Family to the Sacred Heart 
over station W.S.M. in mid-June. 
This took place in conjunction 
with a broadcast sponsored by the 
Family and Parent Education 
Committee of the Middle Tennes- 
see Deanery Council of Catholic 
Women. Parents and children had 
been asked in advance to assemble 
in their homes before a picture of 
the Sacred Heart, and say the 
consecration prayer with their 
Bishop, as His Excellency read it 
over the radio. Pictures of the 
Sacred Heart and copies of the 
prayers were distributed in the 
parishes. Consecration to the 
Sacred Heart was the Committee’s 
project for the month of June. 


More Workers Should Own 
Homes. The great misfortune of 
the day is that too many workers 
do not own their own homes so 
they could bring up their families 
in peace and happiness, Archbish- 
op Paul Emile Leger of Montreal, 
said at a public meeting in Lafon- 
taine Park in Montreal marking the 
60th anniversary of the Encyclical 
“Rerum Novarum” of Pope Leo 
XIII. The archbishop deplored the 
fact that workers are so often de- 
pendent on others for living quar- 
ters and added it is scandalous 
that they should be obliged to live 
in crowded quarters with others. 
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Detailing how the Papal social 
encyclicals set the pattern for fam- 
ily and Christian living based on 
justice, he urged employers to es- 
tablish study groups to learn and 
apply the directives of the Popes. 


The Montreal prelate also de- 
plored that there should be grasp- 
ing of riches by a few while so 
many good workers did not have 
the wherewithal to provide essen- 
tials for their families. At the same 
time, Archbishop Leger urged 
workers also to study the Encycli- 
cals to better realize the duties 
which they should fulfill as Chris- 
tians. . 

Parents’ Duty in Fostering Vo- 
cations. The responsibility of par- 
ents in fostering religious vocations 
of their children was emphasized 
by Archbishop Joseph F. Rummel 
of New Orleans, in a_ pastoral 
letter read in all churches of the 
archdiocese. 

“It is indeed true,” the Arch- 
bishop said, “that the responsibility 
for developing priestly vocations 
rests primarily with the Church 
in the persons of her Bishops, 
priests, her Religious and lay per- 
sons who are charged with the 
education of youth. Nevertheless, 
it is equally true that a larger share 
of this responsibility must be borne 
by parents, whose influence upon 
the minds, the hearts, and the very 
lives of children is perhaps the 
greatest force in the formation of 
their characters and aspirations in 
life. The home atmosphere exer- 
cises a determining influence, for 
better or for worse, upon the lives 
of children; the judgment of par- 
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ents is often a decisive factor in the 
choice of a boy or girl’s vocation 
in life. It is to be regretted that so 
many parents fail entirely to realize 
their responsibility in their regard, 
while others allow themselves to 
be prompted by shortsightedness, 
telfishness, and other unworthy 
motives in counseling their chil- 
dren with regard to the important 
question of choosing a vocation. 


“It is all important that every 
boy and every girl should find a 
way to that vocation in life for 
which they are best suited by 
reason of their talents, their in- 
clinations, and their opportunities,” 
the Archbishop wrote. “It is all but 
a crime when parents allow them 
to simply drift into an occupation 
for the sake of a livelihood without 
considering the qualifications of 
body, mind, and soul with which 
God has endowed them. Certainly 
this neglect is one great reason 
why so many. lives end in failures, 
unhappiness and misery.” 


After calling attention to the 
need in the archdiocese for more 
vocations to the priesthood, broth- 
erhood, and sisterhood, Archbishop 
Rummel said: “Every Catholic 
family should be able to point with 
pride to a member in the priest- 
hood, in a brotherhood, or in a 
religious order of women.” 


Egypt Halts “Easy Divorce” for 
Foreigners. Foreign residents in 
Egypt, embracing Islam, will no 
longer be able to obtain a divorce, 
unless and in the measure that the 
civil law prevailing in their coun- 
try allows them to do so, according 
to a ruling by the Egyptian Su- 
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preme Court of Appeal. This im-. 


portant ruling will put a stop to 
a subterfuge frequently employed 
by non-Moslems in Egypt endeav- 
oring to obtain an easy divorce 
through conversion to Islam. 


Divorce by repudiation, though 
described as a thing “odious in the 
sight of God” by Moslem tradition, 
is the most serious plagues of 
Moslem life. Catholic leaders have 
long been disquieted by the pre- 
vailing part played by the seduc- 
tiveness of this “right” to easy 
divorce by repudiation in cases of 
apostasy from Christianity to Islam. 


Start Drive Against Indecent 
Books. A campaign to clear news- 
stands in the county of “indecent 
and obscene” comic books, novels 
and magazines, was launched in 
early June by the newly formed 
Nassau County Council for Cath- 
olic Action. 


At a meeting in Our Lady of 
Loretto parochial school here, more 
than 100 members of the group 
adopted a resolution authorizing 
an immediate survey. 


The Council is composed of rep- 
resentatives from Holy Name units, 
Knights of Columbus Councils, 
Catholic War Veterans Chapters, 
and the Nassau Council of Cath- 
olic Women. Members attending 
the meeting were given lists of 
objectionable books and maga- 
zines to be used in their parish 
surveys. 

Lists Guides To Christian Mar- 
riage. Norms to guide the faithful 
in entering into the married state 
with proper spirit have been laid 
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down in a pastoral letter by Bishop 
John P. Treacy of La Crosse. In 
preparation for the Sacrament of 
Matrimony, the Bishop called for 
“serious recourse to prayer and 
the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist,” and a sufficient 
period of courtship. He also asked 
Catholics “with all the sincerity I 
possess” to avoid mixed marriages. 


Warning against over-stressing 
the “material and secular” side of 
wedding preparations and against 
“entirely unfitting” celebrations 
after the wedding, Bishop Treacy 
decreed that no Saturday marriage 
will be permitted in the Diocese 
if it is to be followed by a Satur- 
day night dance which the bride 
and bridegroom or any member of 
the immediate wedding party are 
to attend.” He said this regulation 
is necessary not because the 
Church wishes “to curtail the 
beauty and solemnity of the wed- 
ding day,” but because she must 
“warn all her children” of dangers 
threatening “especially at times 
when they are least on their 
guard.” 


Rota Decided 149 Cases in 
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1950. The Sacred Roman Rota has 
handed down decisions in 149 
cases regarding the validity of mar- 
riages during the year 1950. This is 
the largest number of matrimonial 
cases handled by this tribunal in 
recent years. Of these 149 cases, 
110 were decided negatively, that 
is to say, the tribunal ruled that 
the disputed marriages were valid 
and binding. In the remaining 39 
cases, the Rota granted the ap- 
plications for the annulment of 
the marriage, because their inval- 


idity had been established. 


Of all the year’s cases, 49 were 
handled free, that is without any 
charge by the lawyers attached to 
the Rota. In 32 of the gratuitous 
cases, the Rota ruled in favor of 
the validity of the marriages, while 
in 17 cases annulments were 
granted. 

During the years 1936-50 the 
Rota has heard 1314 matrimonial 
cases, in 796 of which applications 
for annulments were rejected. The 
total number of cases handled free 
of charge during these years was 
547, of which 244 led to decrees 
of nullity. 


Abbot Marmion on the Hosary 


“If ever I come to the end of a day without having said the 
Rosary, I confess that I feel disappointed. There are some people 
who say: ‘The Rosary is a good thing for women and children.’ 


Granted. 


“But what does our Lord say?”—and here his voice would 
take on the tones of deep earnestness—: “ ‘Unless you become 
as little children, you cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven’— 


and for my part, I want to go there! ... ” 


New, Enlarged Edition! 


EXCEPTIONAL DEMAND 
exhausted the first edition in four weeks! 


Get your own 


Whos Who- “| 160-page copy today 


f ; in the . 4 at no increase in price 


POAU? 


20,000 copies distributed 
in one month... 

Filled with FACTS 

every Catholic should know 


| The leaders of the P.O.A.U. (Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and State) decided in Washington, 
D. C., to raise one million dollars to promote their work across the 
nation. 

Read this new enlarged edition — an expose of the P.O.A.U. 
— revival of the Know-Nothing Movement of nearly 100 years 
ago, of the APA of the late 90’s and of the Ku Klux Klan 30 years 
ago. Understand its purpose and the dangers it presents to Am- 
erican Catholics. 

A St. Louis priest writes: ‘Your publication of the book 
“Who's Who in the POAU?” is one of the greatest services rend- 
ered to the Church in our generation . . 


Here’s how you can help 
Send extra copies to non-Catholic friends. Put copies in your 
local libraries. Mail copies to local ministers, state and national 
legislators, to your newspaper editors and radio news analysts. Do 
your country and Church a great service by letting the truth be 
know! 


60c Per Copy, Postpaid—— 


Five or more, 50c each, prepaid $25.00 per hundred, plus postage 
Order from the Book Department 
Our Sunday Visitor Huntington, Indiana 
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A new instruction manual 


for Catholics and non-Catholics 


another helpful volume 


Rey O'Brien Cathols? 


Why 406 
Protere The Cavbelle Felth 


> 


How can a non-Catholic har- on ca 
bor doubts about the Catholic 
Church—how can a Catholic be 
indifferent about his religion— 
after reading the inspiring contents of this new volume? 
Here are 280 pages showing how God has provided His 
Church, its doctrines, its moral heritage and channels of 
divine grace for the salvation of every human soul. 

“What’s The Truth About Catholics?” presents a pan- 
oramic view ofthe whole Catholic belief and practice. A 
very practical volume for convert instruction. 

This new book is written in modern conversational form. 
Joe and Peg are typical composites of the thousands of non- 
Catholic inquirers. Father Creain answers their frank ques- 
tions in a simple, convincing way. You begin to feel 7s 
though you are actually present in their conversations. 


REGULAR EDITION—Paper Bound, $1.25 each, postpaid 
Five or more, $1.00 each postpaid; $60.00 per hundred copies, plus postage 


NEW QUIZ EDITION—Paper Bound, $1.50 each, postpaid 
Five or more, $1.25 each, postpaid; $70.00 per hundred copies, plus postage 


More than 350 questions, keyed by sections to each chap- 
ter, afford a wealth of educational value for prospective con- 
verts, new converts, discussion groups and all religion classes. 
A total of 24 pages of thought-provoking true-or-false and 
best-answer quizzes will be found in each Quiz Edition. 


CLOTH EDITION—No Quiz Section, $2.50 each postpaid 
Order from the Book Department 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 
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